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New Leadership and Directions 

for the Department of Special Collections 



David S. Zeidberg joined the UCLA Library as 
Head of the Department of Special Collections 
in April, 1984, after nine years of service as 
Head of Special Collections at George Washing¬ 
ton University. Prior to that position, Mr. 
Zeidberg was a rare book librarian at Syracuse 
University for two years. In the following arti¬ 
cle, extracted from an interview conducted by 
the Director of the Oral History Program, Dale E. 
Treleven, Mr. Zeidberg discusses his responsi¬ 
bilities and his plans for the future for the De¬ 
partment of Special Collections. 

DT: Would you outline what the responsibil¬ 
ities are of the head of the Department of Spe¬ 
cial Collections at UCLA? 

DZ: That’s a difficult question, but not an unan¬ 
swerable one. I think when I came here there 
were changing perceptions of what the head of 
Special Collections ought to be, and my percep¬ 
tion of it was — and still is — that first and 
foremost I have to attend to my units equally. 
There are five official sections in the depart¬ 
ment: rare books, manuscripts, archives, prints 
and photographs, and oral history. And there 
are components of those units — for example, 
the theses and dissertation advisor within ar¬ 
chives. And manuscripts, when I came, had sev¬ 
eral different components to it under several 
different unit heads. There were literary manu¬ 
scripts under the rare book librarian; there were 
historical manuscripts under the historical 
manuscripts librarian; and there were all of our 
other nonprint collections of some manu¬ 
scripts, some prints, some photographs, news¬ 
paper archives, and so forth, under another li¬ 
brarian. I think the role of the head of Special 
Collections is to coordinate the sections, and to 
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represent them adequately to the University li¬ 
brary administration and beyond to the Univer¬ 
sity community, and beyond that to the scholar¬ 
ly community. 


DT: Webster’s International, among its defini¬ 
tions, indicates “special” as “distinguished by 
some unusual quality,” and in another instance 
says, “related to the class of things; and having 
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an individual character or trait.” Do these defi¬ 
nitions apply to “special” collections within a 
university library? 

DZ: Certainly we have rare and unique materi¬ 
als here, which intrinsically are special in and 
of themselves. I think when one thinks tradi¬ 
tionally of special collections in a university 
library, one thinks of rare materials, unique ma¬ 
terials. I think that recently special collections 
in academic libraries have gone beyond that to 
materials which need to be specially handled as 
well, because of their physical condition and 
because of their conservation needs. This is not 
a sole criterion for inclusion within special col¬ 
lections, but it is one of several factors that are 
now considered for the inclusion of special 
materials. 

DT: You mentioned various kinds of rare mate¬ 
rials preserved in the Department of Special 
Collections. Why are these materials important 
in a top-flight research library such as we have 
at UCLA? 

DZ: Well, any research library has to go beyond 
instructional material to material that would 
provide resources for original research. Tradi¬ 
tionally, again, unique materials — manuscripts 
in particular, other sorts of unpublished materi¬ 
als, and among published materials, rare items 
— are the sort of materials that one normally 
uses to do primary research. Special Collec¬ 
tions, consequently, is an extension of the gen¬ 
eral collections, or it ought to be. 

DT: Quoting from your letter of application for 
the position of Head, Department of Special 
Collections: “Special Collections should func¬ 
tion as an integral part of the library’s develop¬ 
ment and relations with the university’s cur¬ 
riculum, rather than the treasure room or 
‘ivory tower’.” What is the relationship be¬ 
tween that statement and the Los Angeles met¬ 
ropolitan area in general, as well as individ¬ 
uals who do research and teach here at UCLA? 

DZ: I think one has to begin with one’s own 
community, namely the UCLA community. We 
serve that clientele first by priority, but any re¬ 
search library, and certainly any public research 
library, is also here for a wider audience. Tradi¬ 
tionally, special collections will usually have 
some kind of vague statement of qualifications 
for use. “Open to qualified researchers.” Well, 


what does that mean? At the Folger-Shake- 
speare Library in Washington, it means anyone 
with a doctoral degree and beyond. In a public 
institution, a qualified researcher to me means 
anyone with a serious research project who has 
need of the sorts of materials that are in special 
collections. We try to interview researchers 
briefly when they come here about the nature of 
their research and if, as happens in many cases, 
they have simply gone to the first card of a book 
they’re looking for in the catalog, or the first 
entry in the ORION system, and it turns out to 
be a Special Collections book, we try and guide 
them to circulating copies if we perceive that 
their research is of a more general nature. 

DT: This strikes me as a fairly comprehensive 
public service attitude. Does this begin to get at 
the essence of your philosophy of librarian- 
ship? 

DZ: Certainly it’s a manifestation of that philos¬ 
ophy, which is fairly simple. I think librarian- 
ship involves service to researchers, and the 
proper description of collections under one’s 
responsibility. And that’s really kind of a 
cyclical process, because one could say, “Well, 
in order to provide better service you have to 
describe your collections in more detail, or 
catch up with your backlogs. The more that you 
can describe your collections, the better you 
will serve the researchers who use them.” 

DT: What was the most important thing to do 
once you began to set up shop at UCLA? 

DZ: The most important thing was to become 
acquainted with the staff and find out what the 
staff was doing, what their individual goals 
were, and what some of their problems were as 
they saw them. That has to be the basis for any¬ 
one beginning a new position. 

DT: What else did you take a look at? 

DZ: If one looked only at the allocation of state 
money to the department, one could say that we 
were woefully inadequate in just the amount of 
money we have to spend on collections. I’ve 
already addressed that issue with respect to 
state money by writing a short proposal to Uni¬ 
versity Librarian Russell Shank about increas¬ 
ing the amount of money and justifying that in¬ 
crease based upon the collection areas that we 
know we want to spend money on this year. I 
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don’t think that’s the only issue because people 
know that state money represents only perhaps 
ten to fifteen percent of the money available to 
Special Collections for collection development, 
and that was not the sole issue in reviewing the 
budgetary situation. There were other aspects 
that relate both to acquisitions and staff devel¬ 
opment. But as far as the collections are con¬ 
cerned, there are a number of endowed funds, 
the most significant of which, of course, is the 
money for our Aldine collection and our Vene¬ 
tian imprints. I think the issue facing me as far 
as money for collection development is con¬ 
cerned, is to make sure that other areas that we 
need to develop are equally funded — and I 
don’t mean in actual dollars, but proportionate¬ 
ly funded for what we want to do. That’s one 
aspect that I’ve already begun to tackle, and in 
that respect I’ve asked staff members in each 
unit to review both processed and unprocessed 
collections under their curatorial responsibility 
so that we can begin to see patterns of strength, 
areas that we know we will actively want to 
pursue both with expenditures and with gift so¬ 
licitation programs, as well as weaknesses in 
the collection that require researching a certain 
level beyond which we may not continue to de¬ 
velop. 

DT: What are the strengths and weaknesses of 
the collections? 

DZ: In the area of books, there are some collec¬ 
tions which are clearly the best there are around 
anywhere. Not just UCLA, but anywhere. One 
thinks of the Sadleir collection of nineteenth- 
century fiction, still the definitive collection in 
that area. I mentioned earlier the Aldine collec¬ 
tion, which has now expanded into northern 
Italian printing and may ultimately go beyond 
that. But right now, besides the Aldine imprints, 
we’re looking at books printed in Northern Italy 
from Incunabula through 1550. The children’s 
book collection is a collection that probably 
could stand with children’s book collections 
anywhere, but at this point it is not known at 
that level. 

And then we go to our modern literary collec¬ 
tions, in which we have extensive book collec¬ 
tions with authors like D.H. Lawrence, Henry 
Miller, Anais Nin, Aldous Huxley, and so forth, 
and accompanying extensive manuscript col¬ 
lections. These are clearly the strengths of the 
collection. We could go on and talk about our 
Californiana collection, which is also outstand¬ 


ing, as well as others. The strengths are easy to 
discern: they were known and are known be¬ 
yond the confines of the university. The weak¬ 
nesses are not clear to me as yet, and I think if 
there is a generic weakness I see at this point, 
it’s that the manuscript collections need subject 
or area coordination. This is why I asked the 
staff to list the processed and unprocessed col¬ 
lections under their care, with an eye toward 
ranking them. We have at last count over eigh¬ 
teen million manuscripts in this department. 
That’s twice as many manuscripts as in the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas Humanities Research Center. 
And yet, there is a clear understanding on a 
national/international level of a concise collec¬ 
tion development plan at Texas and a clear un¬ 
derstanding of the comprehensiveness of their 
holdings. What I want to be able to discern is 
where we are comprehensive and how to raise 
those collections to the exhaustive level, and 
where we have major gaps that we didn’t per¬ 
ceive before. As good as our card catalog is, we 
have backlogs that we need to address, and we 
need to know what we do have so that we can 
fill in those gaps. 

DT: What do you mean by “backlog?” 

DZ: Materials that are unprocessed and, there¬ 
fore, unavailable to researchers. They are books 
that are uncataloged, or non-print collections 
without finding aids. I won’t limit it to manu¬ 
scripts: it can be photo prints, ephemera, and so 
forth, for which we do not have adequate find¬ 
ing aids. We know we have the collections, but 
we don’t have enough control over some of 
them at this point to know what their content is, 
to be able to describe them accurately to re¬ 
searchers, and to be able to direct researchers to 
them. 

DT: How will technology help to reduce that 
backlog? 

DZ: Technology could help and will help us 
immensely if we are careful to rank the process¬ 
ing needs of our collections. The cataloging de¬ 
partment has developed the “minicat” system, 
which we hope to use for some materials that we 
know we need to make available on an individ¬ 
ual basis, but which we do not have time to give 
full cataloging. Another alternative is what I 
call “sub-MARC” cataloging for book collec¬ 
tions. I will use an example of what we have 
done recently as a case in point. We have a col- 
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lection of modern juvenile books which very 
much supports our children’s book collection. 
But we decided right away that these were run- 
of-the-mill children’s books; they were not nec¬ 
essarily Newberry or Caldecott award-winners. 
They were not books, with a few exceptions, by 
notable children’s authors that needed separate 
cataloging. So we used our personal computer 
to create a short-title bibliography of that collec¬ 
tion. We gave the whole collection a number, 
just as we number our non-book collections, 
and we will eventually catalog the collection as 
a whole, with a single record in the ORION sys¬ 
tem that will direct the researcher through stan¬ 
dard subject headings to the unpublished find¬ 
ing aid that we’ve created with our personal 
computer. We were able to process the more 
than three hundred books in that collection in a 
matter of a few hours by listing an author, title, 
imprint, and the box number in which the book 
would be stored. ORION will be the link be¬ 
tween the researcher and the collection that 
will take the researcher to the bibliographic 
finding aid. 

As far as manuscript collections are con¬ 
cerned, our personal computer again will serve 
us to produce finding aids more rapidly. We 
will be able to make random entries of collec¬ 
tions rather than having to physically arrange 
the collections first, and we’ll be able to index 
those collections through the machine rather 
than through a laborious process of umpteen 
card files for names, for subjects, and so forth. 
This, coupled with our efforts toward standard¬ 
izing the manuscript processing, will allow us 
to tackle our backlogs in a more organized way. 

DT: And in all of this what is the tie-in with 
ORION? 

DZ: Any book that’s not cataloged separately 
but cataloged through what amounts to a short- 
title bibliography, or any non-book collection 
which is processed with a finding aid via our 
personal computer, will ultimately have a col¬ 
lection level description in ORION. They will 
get put on ORION with appropriate Library of 
Congress subject headings, and that will be the 
link between the ORION system and the collec¬ 
tions. 

DT: What do you foresee in terms of your re¬ 
search, writing, and publications efforts here 
at UCLA? 


DZ: There are many collections here which I 
hope we’ll be able to publicize widely through 
either short articles or pamphlets, or in other 
formats, that will take us afield and begin to 
inform researchers just what’s here at UCLA. 
Collection-related publications initially, and 
perhaps when we have a publication program 
going that regularly turns out those sorts of 
things, I’ll turn back to my own research inter¬ 
ests, which are in medieval literature. But my 
major efforts now will be focusing on the collec¬ 
tions which I serve. 

DT: At the end of five years, what do you think 
UCLA’s Department of Special Collections will 
look like? 

DZ: Well, physically I doubt if it will look much 
different other than it will be busier on the pub¬ 
lic service side. 

What I hope will happen as a result of the 
processing and cataloging of more of our collec¬ 
tions and making those collections known is 
that more researchers within our own academic 
community, as well as from the scholarly com¬ 
munity worldwide, will come to UCLA. There 
are collections here already, and collections 
that we will add because of the prestige of this 
university, which will be collections that no se¬ 
rious scholar can ignore. And what I hope will 
happen within the next five years is that a schol¬ 
ar who intends to publish a definitive work in 
such an area will have to come to Special Col¬ 
lections at UCLA to complete his or her re¬ 
search and to write the definitive work. 

I also hope that the UCLA Special Collections 
Department will be taken as seriously as the 
library is as a whole. We know that we are 
ranked third this year among ARL libraries, but 
one doesn’t put UCLA Special Collections at 
present in the same breath with Beinicke Li¬ 
brary at Yale, Houghton Library at Harvard, 
Lilly Library at Indiana, HRC at Texas, 
Regenstein at Chicago, Green Library at Stan¬ 
ford, or Bancroft Library at Berkeley. But we 
should be up there too. We certainly have the 
collections to be there. We need to make our 
collections known and we need to let people 
know that we are very serious about supporting 
their scholarly efforts. 
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First James V. Mink Award Presented 


The first James V. Mink Award for outstand¬ 
ing contributions to oral history in the south¬ 
western region was recently presented to Enid 
H. Douglass, Director of the Oral History Pro¬ 
gram at the Claremont Graduate School. 

Since founding the Claremont program in 
1962, Mrs. Douglass has completed numerous 
taping projects, including extensive interviews 
with missionaries in China, executives of the 
Atlantic Richfield Corporation, and the man¬ 
agement of the Pomona First Federation Sav¬ 
ings and Loan Association. She was instrumen¬ 
tal in helping to found the Southwest Oral His¬ 
tory Association in 1981, served for four years 
on the governing council of the national Oral 
History Association (OHA), and was elected 
OHA president for 1978-79. In addition to being 
the director of the Claremont oral history pro¬ 
gram, Mrs. Douglass is also the mayor of 
Claremont and an associate editor on the Salm¬ 
on P. Chase Papers. 

The James V. Mink Award was established in 
1983 by the Southwest Oral History Association 
to honor the many accomplishments of one of 
the West Coast’s and nation’s oral history pio¬ 
neers. Mink, who retired from UCLA in 1983 
after nearly thrity years as University Archivist, 
Director of the Oral History Program, and Head, 
Department of Special Collections, was instru¬ 
mental in organizing a national meeting of oral 
historians at the Lake Arrowhead Conference 
Center in 1966. That spirited meeting led to the 



From left to right: Janies V. Mink, Enid H. Douglass, and Knox 
Mellon, who presented the Southwest Oral History Association’s 
first James V. Mink Award to Mrs. Douglass. Photo: Shirley A. 
Stephenson, CSU Fullerton. 

creation of the national Oral History Associ¬ 
ation, now a 1,500-member organization which 
includes librarians, archivists, historians, soci¬ 
ologists, folkorists, gerontologists, journalists, 
and coordinators of numerous community tap¬ 
ing projects. 

Mink is presently a volunteer researcher- 
interviewer for the UCLA Oral History Program, 
concentrating on the history of UCLA and the 
University of California. 

D.E.T. 


Grants Enable Rare Book Libraries to Purchase Computers 


A generous grant from the Times Mirror 
Foundation has made possible the purchase of 
microcomputers for two of the Library’s special 
collection units: the Department of Special 
Collections in the University Research Library 
and the Biomedical Library’s History and Spe¬ 
cial Collections Division. These rare book li¬ 
braries have identical systems in place: the IBM 
PC/XT with letter-quality NEC Spinwriter 7710 
printers. 

Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, Chairman of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee of Times Mirror, seeing the 


potential uses to which these units would put 
their computers, prevailed upon the Ahmanson 
Foundation to offer the William Andrews Clark 
Memorial Library a matching grant to purchase 
a microcomputer. Another good friend of the 
Clark Library, Dr. Charles Heiskell, came for¬ 
ward with the funds to match this grant. With 
these generous gifts, the Clark Library is in the 
process of purchasing the Online Computer Li¬ 
brary Center’s M300 terminal, which will pro¬ 
vide the unit with long-needed access to the 
OCLC database, plus the power and flexibility 
of the IBM Personal Computer. 
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In addition to word processing and comput¬ 
ing, the systems will be used for a variety of 
other purposes. For example, the Department of 
Special Collections is developing new listings 
of items in the Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine and 
Early Venetian Printing Collections and is pro¬ 
ducing and updating manuscript and archival 
finding aids online. In the Biomedical Library’s 
History and Special Collections Division, one 
immediate use of the computer has been in the 
maintenance of the mailing list and other 
record-keeping tasks associated with the Pro¬ 
grams in Medical Classics. The M300 at the 
Clark Library will give the staff experience with 
IBM hardware and software that will comple¬ 
ment their expertise with Apple systems, as 
well as add to their already impressive knowl¬ 
edge of microcomputer applications for special 
collections. 


Cooperative projects are planned too. One is a 
long-term bibliographic project: a union list of 
incunabula at UCLA. But first, the libraries are 
accomplishing more practical, day-to-day tasks, 
such as the development of compatible photo¬ 
copy guidelines or the preparation of this arti¬ 
cle — to mention just two examples — through 
the sharing of online files, transferred over the 
telephone lines, for review and editing by staff 
in their respective offices. 

The Library is grateful to the Times Mirror 
Foundation, the Ahmanson Foundation, and Dr. 
Heiskell for providing the equipment that not 
only allows us (in the words of one futurist) “to 
do things better, but to do better things.’’ 

V.S. 


Library Publications for Sale 


The UCLA Library has limited quantities of 
the following publications for sale: 

Captain Marryat, Sea-Officer, Novelist, Coun¬ 
try Squire, a bio-bibliographic essay to accom¬ 
pany an exhibition of the life and works of Cap¬ 
tain Frederick Marryat, R.N., 1792-1848, by 
Alan Buster, with a prefatory note by Wilbur 
Smith and a list of additions to the UCLA Li¬ 
brary Marryat Collection by Brooke Whiting, 
published by the UCLA Library, 1980, 48 pages, 
$5.00. 

Classics in the Literature of Mountaineering 
and Mountain Travel, from the Francis P. Far- 
quhar Collection of Mountaineering Literature 
in the UCLA Library Department of Special Col¬ 
lections, an annotated bibliography compiled 
and edited by James. R. Cox, published by the 
UCLA Library, 1980, 58 pages, $25.00. 

College and University Business Library Sta¬ 
tistics 1979/80 and 1980/81, Fifth Edition, 
edited by Tracey Miller and Karen Sternheim, 
published by the UCLA Graduate School of 
Management, 1984, 40 pages, $10.00. 

How to Use the ERIC System, a slide-cassette 
instructional program on the use of the Educa¬ 
tional Resources Information Center services, 
with a printed index of the slides, published by 


the Regents of the University of California, 
1979, $35.00. 

The Heritage of Leonardo Da Vinci, a catalog 
of a special exhibition at the University of 
Southern California Art Galleries with materi¬ 
als from the UCLA Elmer Belt Library of 
Vinciana, by Victoria Steele and Bernard 
Barryte, published by the USC Art Galleries, 
1982, 13 pages, $2.00. 

The Photographic Heritage of the Middle 
East, a catalog to accompany an exhibition of 
early photographs of Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, and Iran, 1849-1893, by Paul E. 
Chevedden, Undena Publications, 1981, 36 
pages, $6.00. 

Printed by Hague and Gill, a checklist pre¬ 
pared in conjunction with the exhibit A Re¬ 
sponsible Workman observing Eric Gill’s cente¬ 
nary, published by the Regents of the University 
of California, 1982, 48 pages, $10.00. 

The UCLA Oral History Program, a catalog of 
the collection, compiled by Constance S. Bul¬ 
lock, with the assistance of Saundra Taylor, pub¬ 
lished by the Regents of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, 1982, 185 pages, $6.50. 

Payment is accepted in the form of a check or 
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money order, in U.S. currency only, made out to 
the Regents of the University of California. To 
the prices listed above, add 6.5% tax for orders 
from within Los Angeles county or 6% tax for 
orders from elsewhere in California. The UCLA 


Library will pay postage on all orders. Payments 
should be directed to Mrs. Attait Meleika, Li¬ 
brary Accounting, 11360B University Research 
Library, UCLA, Los Angeles, CA, 90024. 


Student Book Collection Competition 


Book collectors and book lovers — it’s that 
exciting time of year! Once again, UCLA stu¬ 
dent book collectors are being invited to partici¬ 
pate in the Library’s 37th Annual Robert B. 
Campbell Student Book Collection Competi¬ 
tion. Prizes to be awarded total $650; a $250 
prize to an undergraduate student, a $250 prize 
to a graduate student, and two special prizes of 
$100 and $50. Each finalist will receive, courte¬ 
sy of the University of California Press, The 
Mysterious Stranger, No. 44 in the Mark Twain 
Series. 

Robert B. Campbell, retired Westwood book 
dealer and the pioneer bookseller to UCLA, es¬ 
tablished the competition at UCLA in 1949. Mr. 
and Mrs. Campbell, the Friends of the UCLA 
Library, the Southern California Chapter of the 
Antiquarian Booksellers Association of Amer¬ 
ica, the Atlantic Richfield Company, and the 
Rand Corporation, as well as the Library Staff 
Association, are sponsoring this year’s competi¬ 
tion. 


Each entrant in the competition must submit 
an annotated bibliography of the collection, 
with a short statement on how and why their 
collection was assembled, and an annotated list 
of up to ten additional titles that the contestant 
would like to add in the future. Each collection 
is limited to fifty items. Brochures describing 
the contest entry rules are available in the var¬ 
ious campus libraries. Entries must be submit¬ 
ted by April 8, and the final judging and presen¬ 
tation of awards will take place on April 25 in 
the Department of Special Collections of the 
University Research Library. 

Questions concerning the competition may 
be directed to the members of the Student Book 
Collection Committee: Barbara Edelson (Chair), 
Reserve Section, Biomedical Library; Anita 
Merina, Reference Department, University Re¬ 
search Library; Tom Fry, College Librarian; and 
Raymond Soto, Administrative Office, Univer¬ 
sity Research Library. 

K.F. 


Shared Purchase Acquisition in Chemistry Library 


The UCLA Chemistry Library recently pur¬ 
chased a collection of Material Safety Data 
Sheets (MSDS) on microfiche with funds pro¬ 
vided by the University of California Library 
System’s Shared Purchase Program. The MSDS 
contain physical, chemical, handling, toxicity, 
and safety information for more than 29,000 
widely-used chemicals. Information Handling 
Services, headquartered in Denver, Colorado, 
films, indexes, and distributes the unabridged 
MSDS as acquired from manufacturers and sup¬ 
pliers of chemicals and chemical products in 
the United States and some foreign countries. 

The MSDS service, containing some 1,250 
fiche, are updated every sixty days by Informa¬ 
tion Handling Services. Separate paper indexes 


provide access by chemical name/synonym, 
brand/trade name, Chemical Abstracts Registry 
Number, United Nations and North American 
identification numbers, and supplier/source 
name. The indexes also include MSDS date, 
chemical family/class, and emergency and gen¬ 
eral information telephone numbers. 

Prints of the MSDS fiche may be made by 
using the coin-operated microfiche reader/ 
printer located in the Chemistry Library. The 
MSDS Service augments the UCLA Department 
of Chemistry and Biochemistry’s collection of 
Material Safety Data Sheets for chemicals 
stocked in the department and serves as a re¬ 
source for the University of California system. 

M.P. 
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Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by): Considering Gertrude Stein: Selections 
from UCLA’s Gilbert A. Harrison Collection. On 
display through January 31. Medieval and Re¬ 
naissance Culture in Yugoslav Lands. On dis¬ 
play through February 28. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): The Book Arts of 
Barry Moser at the University of California 
Press. On display through January 31. 

In the Biomedical Library: Poisons and Poison 
Prevention, an exhibition highlighting National 
Poison Prevention Week. On display from Feb¬ 
ruary 4 through March 25. 

In the College Library: Lawrence Clark Powell: 
Books in My Baggage, on display through Feb¬ 
ruary 17; Bounce &■ Coffin Club Western Book 
Exhibition, on display from February 18 
through March 15. 

In the Art Library: Books by Four Artists: 
Sabato Fiorello, Edie Ellis, Carol Jackson, 


University of California 
UCLA Librarian 
Administrative Office 
University of California Library 
Los Angeles, California 90024 


Diana Gugliamo. On display through February 
28. 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: Music in Art: 
Musical Subjects Depicted in Art Forms. On 
display through February 28. 
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Dancer-Choreographer lack Cole: 

Selections from the Theater Arts Library 


“He dances like a demon from the celestial 
frying pan of Baal, the sun god. His body wrig¬ 
gles amid almost superhuman strides. His eyes 
glare menacingly beneath rotating eyebrows 
from a bronzed hook-nosed face that reeks of 
brutality with a capital Biff!’’ (Chicago Daily 
News, March 27, 1949.) This was Jack Cole, son 
of a New Brunswick pharmacist, who early be¬ 
came interested in dancing, joined the famous 
Denishawn troupe, and had an amazingly suc¬ 
cessful career as film, stage, concert, and night 
club dancer-choreographer. Cole was consid¬ 
ered to be one of the most influential choreog¬ 
raphers in American musical theater. His life’s 
work is documented in the UCLA Theater Arts 
Library’s Jack Cole Collection. 

Cole came to the UCLA Graduate Dance Cen¬ 
ter in 1972 as a guest artist in a program funded 
by the Rockefeller Foundation in which talent¬ 
ed dance and choreography students had an op¬ 
portunity to work with leaders in the field of 
dance; Cole was brought in as an expert in tech¬ 
nique. Although he had a reputation for a tart 
tongue, he wasn’t as sarcastic as in his earlier 
days. After all, these were students and not pro¬ 
fessional dancers working under contract, but 
he expected a great deal from them and he 
pushed them. He may have destroyed some, but 
he was fond of them and tried to make better 
dancers of them. Some took offense and 
dropped out; others were intimidated and 
stayed even though they were unhappy with 
Cole. His classes did not concentrate on the 
gymnastics of his early style, but more and more 
on Cecchetti ballet technique, which he consid¬ 
ered fundamental training for young dancers. 
On February 17, 1974, while still a guest in¬ 
structor and choreographer in the Dance De¬ 
partment, Cole died of cancer at the age of sixty- 
three. 



As a result of the enthusiasm and efforts of 
Glen Loney, Professor of Theater at the City Uni¬ 
versity of New York Graduate Center, Brooklyn 
College, and author of The Unsung Genius: the 
Passion of Dancer-Choreographer Jack Cole 
(1984), materials relating to the career of Jack 
Cole have been donated to the Theater Arts Li¬ 
brary. The collection, donated by former Cole 
dancers and close friends, consists of reviews, 
newspaper clippings, articles, programs, nu¬ 
merous photographs, and the hat he wore in the 
play, “Chu Chem.’’ Glen Loney will also donate 
interviews and other resources acquired in the 
process of preparing The Unsung Genius and a 
twelve-part series of articles from Dance Maga¬ 
zine. An enormous collection of Jack Cole pa¬ 
pers, consisting of dance prints, posters, photo¬ 
graphs, manuscripts, and first editions, that had 
belonged to David Gray, Cole’s long-time com- 
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panion and co-worker in Hollywood, was given 
to Sotheby’s London for auction. Because Cole 
was virtually unknown in England, only two of 
the nine lots were sold. One of these lots was 
donated to the Theater Arts Library by Paul 
Stiga and comprises the bulk of the library’s 
Jack Cole Collection. Another lot, not originally 
sold during the auction, was later purchased by 
the Albert and Victoria Museum in London and 
is a treasure of information. 

Jack Cole was born John Ewing Richter on 
April 27, 1911. He had a lonely and painful 
childhood and was subjected to a strict upbring¬ 
ing from uncaring parents. The letters he wrote 
while attending catholic school and military 
academy make no mention of friends and he 
was constantly begging his mother to come to 
see him. 

As a teenager, Cole’s initial dance training 
and first performance were with Ted Shawn and 
Ruth St. Denis’ Denishawn ensemble. Shawn 
recognized his talent even as a beginner and 
gave him a chance to develop. Cole’s work with 
the ensemble was one of his most valuable ex¬ 
periences and provided him with a profound 
knowledge of Oriental and other ethnic dance 
forms. In 1931, he made his first solo appear¬ 
ance as “Elihu” in The Book of Job. Cole proved 
himself to be a talented performer, as well as a 
difficult individual to work with. He exploded 
when given suggestions and criticisms and was 
rebellious, irreverent, recalcitrant, disruptive 
and unreliable, and showed no signs of his later 
fanaticism about promptness, hard work, disci¬ 
pline, and perfection in technique and 
peformance. He tired of the St. Denis’ pseudo- 
Oriental dances and began to study with experts 
such as La Meri in Indian dance and later 
worked with Uday Shankar. 

Cole left the Denishawn troupe and joined the 
Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman Com¬ 
pany. He remained with the group for only 
about six months, starving and sleeping on a 
mattress in the studio. The company paid so 
little the dancers couldn’t support even their 
basic needs. Weidman reluctantly dismissed 
Cole for being late, not discharging his responsi¬ 
bilities with enthusiasm, and lacking attention 
to detail. Being bounced from the Humphrey- 
Weidman Company started him on an amazing 
career. 


In order to make a living, he performed in 
supper clubs and night clubs. His first night 
club appearance was with Alice Dudley at 
“Dutch” Schultz’ Embassy Club in Manhattan. 
An instant success, he received offers from 
many other clubs, including the Chez Paree in 
Chicago and Slapsy Maxie’s in Los Angeles. He 
danced many times in New York City’s Rainbow 
Room from the time it opened in 1934 until it 
closed in 1943. 

Electrifying audiences, Jack Cole danced in 
and created choreography for numerous 
Broadway shows. He made his Broadway debut 
dancing the role of an Olympian in Moliere’s 
The School for Husbands at Charles Frohman’s 
Empire Theatre, October 16, 1933, with Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman. In 1934, 
there was Thumbs Up; in 1935, May Wine, 
Something for the Boys, and Donnybrook, 
which was not a financial success. The musical 
numbers he staged for a A Funny Thing Hap¬ 
pened on the Way to the Forum, at the Alvin 
Theatre in 1962, greatly contributed to the en¬ 
thusiastic reception received from critics and 
the public. From 1960 on, Cole performed less 
but choreographed more for Broadway and con¬ 
cert stage. 

In 1941, Cole bought out his night club con¬ 
tract to appear in the film, Moon over Miami, 
which turned out to be a totally negative experi¬ 
ence for him as performer and choreographer. 
Because of his reputation as an authority on eth¬ 
nic dance forms, he was to choreograph a se¬ 
quence relating to Seminole Indian dance. He 
created a highly dramatic, authentic tribal 
dance which the Legency of Decency, a group of 
extremely conservative film censors, consid¬ 
ered erotic, and therefore, indecent. The entire 
sequence was banned in all but four states. 

He choreographed and danced in some of Co¬ 
lumbia Studios’ most important films, such as 
Lydia Bailey, Tonight and Every Night, and 
made his acting debut in Designing Woman, di¬ 
rected by Vincent Minnelli. Only Cole’s spe¬ 
cially trained dancers were capable of perform¬ 
ing his unique style. They handled the specialty 
numbers, but a larger group was needed to meet 
the required number. He convinced Harry Cohn 
of Columbia Studios that it would be a good 
investment to set up a dance studio on the lot so 
that a corps of dancers could be trained and kept 
ready for use in Columbia musicals. He taught 
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Rita Hayworth as Terpsichore, Greek Muse of dance, in Columbia Studios’ Down to Earth, choreographed by Jack Cole. 


daily classes in strict Cecchetti ballet technique 
and invited guest instructors in ethnic dance, 
such as Shankar. 

Cole felt that in order to fully integrate dance 
sequences into the story line, the choreographer 
needed to work with the director to understand 
how each technical area affected this choreogra¬ 
phy. He paid particular attention to the camera 
and found that the movements seemed unreal; 
that in color, it was hard to get a sharp edge; that 
the camera obliterated all stress and strain and 
kinetic drama was lost. Cole found the “star - ’ 
system and movie censors oppressive. The star, 
watching the action, was constantly interjected 
into the scene, losing the dramatic intent of the 
choreography. Film censors, represented by the 
Legion of Decency, had ultimate power to force 
a studio to cut a sequence for any number of 
reasons. For example, in Marilyn Monroe films, 
bumps had to be bumped rearward and grinds 
sideways. 

Jack Cole has not received the recognition he 
deserves. He is said to be the first important 
commercial choreographer and the father of 
modern jazz dancing. The theatrically effective 
stylizations of ethnic dance forms became his 


trademark as unique performer and choreog¬ 
rapher. 

Jack Cole’s dance style represents his most 
important contribution. “. . . the Oriental ges¬ 
tures were authentic and the body movements 
were no more virtuostic than the traditions of 
Hindu dance allow, yet by the simple expedient 
of setting them to swing music, he translated an 
alien form into a native idiom that could be 
understood by anyone.” (Terry, Dance Maga¬ 
zine, July 12,1942.) Matt Mattox, British dancer 
and veteran of seven Cole musicals, said, ‘‘No 
one could dance like Jack; we could only try to 
assimilate his way of dance.” He was spectacu¬ 
lar, sensuous, extremely individual. He had a 
unique musical sense and was a master of com¬ 
plex rhythms. He had a capacity for infinite 
detail and his subject was well-researched. At 
sixty-years-old and seriously ill, Jack Cole 
could out-work, out-dance, and out-perform 
any dancer in the same room. 

A.M. 

Selected items from the Jack Cole Collection 
will be on exhibit in the Main Lobby of the Uni¬ 
versity Research Library from February 19 
through March 29. 
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Three Centuries of Diplomatic Correspondence 

with Russia and the Soviet Union 


The University Research Library is in the pro¬ 
cess of acquiring a significant collection of pri¬ 
mary source materials consisting of diplomatic 
records of British and American consulates, em¬ 
bassies, and other agencies, pertaining to Russia 
and the Soviet Union. These documents pro¬ 
vide a wealth of information describing govern¬ 
mental, political, military, and economic af¬ 
fairs, as well as policies and events in British 
and U.S. relations with Russia and the Soviet 
Union. 

The collections of diplomatic correspon¬ 
dence, in microform with printed guides, con¬ 
sist mainly of items which have not been pre¬ 
viously made available commercially. They are 
housed in the Microform Reading Service, lo¬ 
cated on the second floor of the University Re¬ 
search Library. 

Diplomatic Correspondence of British Minis¬ 
ters to the Russian Court, 1704-1776 describes 
the cordial relationship between the British and 
Russian courts and the preoccupations of the 
two nations with affairs outside Europe. The 
period covered saw the emergence of Russia as a 
European power, brought about by Peter the 
Great’s reforms. The letters and dispatches, 
transcribed from originals in the British Library 
and Public Record Office, have also appeared in 
various volumes of Sbornik imperatorskago 
istoricheskago obshchestva, 1867-1916, and are 
arranged here in chronological order with a 
printed index. [Call number DA 47.65 D56; 105 
microfichel 

British Diplomatic Blue Books: The Russian 
Empire 1801-1899 consists of dispatches and 
reports that arrived at the British Foreign and 
Colonial Offices. These Parliamentary Papers, 
called “Blue Books,’’ were presented to the 
House of Commons and contain valuable mate¬ 
rial for the study of international history. The 
set covers the Napoleonic Wars (1806-1816), 
Turkish affairs and the Crimean War (1828- 
1880), Polish affairs (1831-1898), Central Asia 
(1873-1895), the Hague Conference (1899), and 
other events. [Now being processed; 228 
microfiche with a printed guide.) 


major events in world history: World War I, the 
Bolshevik Revolution, World War II, and the 
Cold War. The correspondence consists of com¬ 
munications, both official and private, between 
the Foreign Office and British embassies and 
consulates. Because the United States did not 
maintain diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union from 1917-1933, these files are an espe¬ 
cially valuable resource for the study of Russian 
and early Soviet foreign affairs. In particular, 
they provide insights into the evolution of the 
Soviet state. Significant epochs in Russian in¬ 
ternal affairs during this period are the reaction¬ 
ary post-reform period in the late-nineteenth 
century, attempts at modernization, the Russo- 
Japanese War (1905), the pre-revolutionary con¬ 
stitutional experiments, events leading up to 
and following the October Revolution, the New 
Economic Policy and period of Five Years Plans, 
and most of the Stalin era. The Library now has 
available the portion of the collection covering 
1919-1948, with the 1914-1918 portion being 
processed, and plans to add increments until 
the set is complete back to 1883. When com¬ 
plete, the set will contain nearly 1,000 reels of 
microfilm and numerous printed guides. [Call 
number SX DA 47.65 G7] 

Confidential U.S. Diplomatic Post Records: 
Russia and the Soviet Union covers the period 
1914-1941. The series is in three parts and con¬ 
tains special reports on political and military 
affairs, economic statistics, interviews and min¬ 
utes of political meetings and assemblies, court 
proceedings, and correspondence and various 
memoranda, including translations. The collec¬ 
tion traces the evolution of foreign policy be¬ 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union, 
and provides a wealth of material on internal 
conditions in the U.S.S.R., such as governmen¬ 
tal affairs, economic matters, and social issues. 
Included are records from the U.S. legation in 
Latvia, which was one of the West’s primary 
sources of information about the early years of 
the Soviet state. [Call number SX DK 254 C66; 
10 reels of microfilm are available now and an 
additional 135 reels are being processed.] 

These source materials, in combination with 
other recent additions to the Library’s collec¬ 
tion, listed below, provide comprehensive 
background information for research on Anglo- 


British Foreign Office Russia Correspon¬ 
dence spans the period 1883-1948 and covers 
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American relations with Russia and the Soviet 
Union, as well as on Soviet foreign policy, and 
support academic programs such as that recent¬ 
ly inaugurated by the Rand/UCLA Center for the 
Study of Soviet International Behavior. 

Records of the Joint Chiefs of Staff [Call num¬ 
ber SX DK 267 R42; microfilm.1 

OSS/State Department Intelligence and Re¬ 
search Reports [Call numbers SX DK 267 S69 
and DK 267 S691963; microfilm.1 

CIA Research Reports [Call number SX DK 
274 C53; microfilm.] 

Special Studies [Call numbers SX DK 274 
S651967 and DK 274 S651968; microfilm.] 


Lenin to Khrushchev — the USSR in Retro¬ 
spect, 1917-1956; External Affairs [Call number 
DK 266 A3L46; microprint.] 

British Documents on Foreign Affairs: Russia 
1859-1914 [Call number *JX 632 B74 1983; 
1917-1939 segment now being processed.] 

Confidential U.S. State Department Central 
Files, the Soviet Union 1945-1949: Foreign Af¬ 
fairs and Internal Affairs [Now being pro¬ 
cessed.] 

U.S. Military Intelligence Reports: The Soviet 
Union, 1919-1941 [Now being processed.] 

L.F. 


Ethnomusicology Archivist Retires 


Ann Briegleb Schuursma, UCLA Ethnomus¬ 
icology Archivist for twenty-four years, retired 
at the close of 1984. Ann, a pioneer in her field, 
is one of the best recognized and most distin¬ 
guished ethnomusicology archivists in the 
country. It is with great affection and a sense of 
deprivation that we wave good-bye to her as she 
moves to Holland to be with her husband, Rolf 
Schuursma, University Librarian at Erasmus 
University in Rotterdam. 

Ann’s career in the field began in October 
1961, when Professor Mantle Hood called on 
her to establish a research facility for the newly- 
founded Institute of Ethnomusicology in the 
UCLA Music Department. Within two decades, 
Ann transformed the small disc collection of 
about 100 titles drawn from the Music Library’s 
audio collection into a collection of thousands 
of commercial recordings, field recordings col¬ 
lected and documented by UCLA students and 
faculty, and many other materials reflecting the 
music indigenous to five continents. She estab¬ 
lished the Kunst Collection, a remarkable li¬ 
brary of books, articles, and brochures based on 
the first major ethnomusicology bibliography, 
published by Jaap Kunst in 1955. Even after the 
dissolution of the Institute of Ethnomusicology 
in 1974, Ann’s archive continued to flourish 
under the Music Department, and in 1984 the 
archive moved into the wonderful new facili¬ 
ties she had designed in the Schoenberg Hall 



Ann Briegleb Schuursma 
Photo: Kathleen Wrobel 


Annex building. 

Through the years at UCLA Ann has become a 
leading figure in the field of ethnomusicology, 
both as an archivist and a scholar, and is cur¬ 
rently completing her Ph.D. dissertation on Ro¬ 
manian Christmas music traditions. In addition 
to publishing countless articles, Ann also pub¬ 
lished the Directory of Ethnomusicological 
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Sound Recording Collections in the U.S. and 
Canada, the International Association of 
Sound Archives Directory of Member Archives, 
and the three-volume Musics of the World, A 
Selective Discography. She served as book re¬ 
view editor for the Society for Ethnomusicology 
Journal for many years and recently was editor 
of the International Association of Sound Ar¬ 
chives’ Phonographic Bulletin. Ann has been 
active in many professional library and 
ethnomusicology organizations both as officer 
and committee chair, and as a conference par¬ 
ticipant on panel sessions and as a featured 
speaker. 

Ann received a Guggenheim fellowship and 


two Fulbright grants for her research projects. 
Through her efforts the National Endowment 
for the Humanities has recently awarded the 
Ethnomusicology Archive a major grant to de¬ 
velop a computerized cataloging system and 
subject thesaurus for their recording collection. 
This system will coordinate with UCLA’s ORI¬ 
ON bibliographic system and the Online Com¬ 
puter Library Center’s national cataloging util¬ 
ity. As a part of the UCLA Music Library’s plan¬ 
ning team, Ann’s common sense, astuteness, 
humor, goodwill, and dedication will be missed 
a great deal by her colleagues. All of her friends 
here hope she will visit Los Angeles often. Tot 
Ziens, Ann! 

S.M.F. 


New Head of the Public Affairs Service 


Lorraine Sebo, the vivacious and energetic 
new Head of the Public Affairs Service (PAS), 
joined the UCLA Library staff in August 1984 
after more than ten years of experience at the 
University of Maryland and at Stanford Univer¬ 
sity. Her enthusiasm for government documents 
librarianship was kindled in her first profes¬ 
sional position at Maryland where she worked 
with national authority LeRoy Schwarzkopf. 
During her tenure at Stanford, Lauri (as she pre¬ 
fers to be called) served as Coordinator of Tech¬ 
nical Services and State and Local Documents 
Bibliographer in the Jonsson Library of Govern¬ 
ment Documents. 

When queried as to what attracted her to the 
headship of PAS, Ms. Sebo cites many factors. 
Chief among them is the broad scope and mis¬ 
sion of the Public Affairs Service which then 
Associate University Librarian Everett Moore 
enunciated in the late 1960s. PAS’s original 
charter combined three previous services and 
stipulated that the new department not be tied 
to traditional methods. Unlike traditional gov¬ 
ernment document departments, Mr. Moore 
and his colleagues — including Mary Ryan, the 
first head of the department — established the 
concept, unique at the time, that the PAS collec¬ 
tion should include nongovernmental materi¬ 
als that are pertinent to needs and interests of 
students and researchers in the broadly defined 
area of government and public affairs. Thus, the 
extraordinarily rich holdings of the department 



Lorraine Sebo 


include not only international, federal, state, 
and local government publications, but 
nongovernmental social science pamphlets and 
other ephemera which represent a wide spec¬ 
trum of political and social opinion. 

Ms. Sebo’s appointment happily coincides 
with a time in the UCLA Library’s development 
when the goals originally formulated for the 
Public Affairs Service are within reach. The vast 
store of information contained in government 
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documents are now being made accessible to 
library users via ORION. As automation pro¬ 
ceeds apace in the Public Affairs Service, Ms. 
Sebo envisions a changing environment in 
which the corps of knowledgeable reference li¬ 
brarians/selection officers will be able to devote 
an increasing percentage of their time to provid¬ 


ing expert advice on users’ specific information 
needs. As Ms. Sebo states, “It’s not the technol¬ 
ogy per se that’s exciting; it’s the ever-expand¬ 
ing variety of information resources that we can 
make accessible to users, where until recently 
access was much more limited.” 

G.W. 


When You Drop a Pebble into a Pond 


On December 1, the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary held a dinner party to mark the thirtieth 
anniversary of the demise of the Los Angeles 
Daily News, a tabloid established in 1923 by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., and taken over in 1926 
by Manchester Boddy. 

Boddy edited the paper until 1952. It went 
downhill after he retired and in 1954 it was 
absorbed by the Los Angeles Times and was 
used to infuse new life into the Mirror, the 
Times’ afternoon paper. 

The Mirror-News, however, is a different sto¬ 
ry. What the Friends wined and dined about 
was that sad day in 1954 when, with lightning 
suddenness, the Daily News folded. More than a 
dozen members of the Daily News staff, includ¬ 
ing Jack Smith and former city editor Charles 
Chappell, attended the Friends’ dinner. Most of 
them were amazed to learn that the morgue, the 
library of the paper, so to speak, had been turned 
over to the UCLA Library by the Times in 1958 
and was in the care of the Department of Special 
Collections. 

We reported in these pages some years ago 
[May, 1981] that the National Endowment for 
the Humanities (NEH) had given us a grant to 
fund a conservation project which included se¬ 
lecting 20,000 of the 200,000 photographic neg¬ 
atives in the morgue and printing them to make 
them easier to use. The dinner party provided 
the Department of Special Collections with the 
opportunity to describe to the Friends and other 
guests the work we had done under the grant 
and to announce with some pride that the ex¬ 
tensive index to the 20,000 prints was almost 
ready to be printed. The highlight of the evening 
was a slide show of Daily News photographs 
prepared and narrated by Friends’ president 
Bruce Henstell — in fine fettle because his new 
book, Sunshine and Wealth: Los Angeles in the 



A photo from the Daily News morgue: Jack Smith in 1949 with 
Dorothy Leonard, award winner in “My Secret Ambition” contest: 
her ambition was to spend a day with a Daily News reporter. 


Twenties & Thirties, was just off the press. 

What has all of this to do with ponds and 
pebbles? Well. . . back in 1981, when we wrote 
about the grant, we published on the front page 
of the UCLA Librarian a poignant photograph of 
a Japanese family seated in their dining room 
while a police detective pawed through their 
papers; the photo was taken in the wake of Pearl 
Harbor, December 1941. It was later used in a 
campus publicity release, picked up and pub¬ 
lished by a Japanese language paper, Gateway 
U.S.A., and republished a few days later under 
the headline, “Who Are These Folks?”, by the 
Pacific Citizen, the national publication of the 
Japanese American Citizens League. The infor¬ 
mation filtered back to us that a man named 
Glen Toshio Ino came forward to identify them; 
they were his mother, father, and brother, all 
now deceased, who, in 1941, were living in 
Palos Verdes with about thirty other Japanese 
families engaged in dry farming. 

And now, in a similar way, the Friends’ din¬ 
ner elicited a ripple response. The Times pub¬ 
lished an article about us. The next day the 
phone began to ring. The son of the paper’s first 
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cartoonist promised drawings. A reporter of¬ 
fered a cache of negatives he had rescued on the 
day the paper closed without warning. But, 
what we find most heartening, because we are 
here to provide research material, is that we 
have already had calls for the use of the index 
and the prints. The Daily News print collection 


promises to be one of our most heavily used 
photo archives, more than justifying the faith 
NEH had in us, and giving a new kind of life and 
exposure to the fine work done so many years 
ago by the Daily News photographers. 

H.B. 


Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by); Considering Gertrude Stein: Selections 
from UCLA’s Gilbert A. Harrison Collection. On 
display through February 28. Selections from 
the Jack Cole Collection (Dancer-Choreogra¬ 
pher) in the Theater Arts Library. On display 
from February 19 through March 29. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): The Book Arts of 
Barry Moser at the University of California 
Press. On display through February 28. 

In the Biomedical Library: Poisons and Poison 
Prevention, an exhibition highlighting National 
Poison Prevention Week. On display through 
March 25. 

In the College Library: Rounce 8r Coffin Club 
Western Book Exhibition, on display from Feb¬ 
ruary 18 through March 15. On display from 
March 16 through April 15, an exhibition in 
celebration of Women’s History Week, by the 
Women’s Resource Center. 

In the Art Library: Books by Four Artists: 
Sabato Fiorello, Edie Ellis, Carol Jackson, 
Diana Gugliamo. On display through February 
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28. Six Artists’ Boxes, published by The Letter 
Edged in Black Press, 1968, from the New Muse¬ 
um of Contemporary Art, New York City. On 
display from March 1 through March 31. 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: Music in Art.- 
Musical Subjects Depicted in Art Forms. On 
display through February 28. 













UCLA’s Landscape and Architecture 



The downtown Los Angeles State Normal School about 1890, eight years after it opened, showing the beginnings of a typical California 
residence garden of the period: a sweep of lawn, scattered flowering plants, some specimen trees, and the requisite postcard exotic touch of two 
palms flanking the top of the walk up from Grand Avenue. 


UCLA’s predecessor institution opened in 
1882 in downtown Los Angeles as the “Branch 
of the State Normal School at San Jose.” The site 
was “an eminence about two hundred feet 
above the general level of the city” in Bellevue 
Terrace at the corner of Grand Avenue and Fifth 
Street, the present site of Los Angeles Public 
Library. Orange groves were planted on sur¬ 
rounding properties and a few trees left on the 
school grounds themselves. Contemporary de¬ 
scriptions termed it a scene of “semi-tropic 
grandeur.” The earliest photograph in Universi¬ 
ty Archives shows none of this, only a rather 
ghostly Victorian building on grounds with a 
few spindly trees, probably planted as a 


windbreak. Design of the building was left to 
the superintendent of construction, S.H. Kent of 
San Francisco. Though a gymnasium was built 
in 1890 and a major addition made in 1893 by 
the architects Jasper N. Preston and Seymour E. 
Locke, by the time the quarter-centennial histo¬ 
ry was written in 1907 a plea was being made 
for newer buildings and more space. 

In 1911 the legislature authorized funds for a 
move to property at Vermont Avenue and Mel¬ 
rose. In that same year Allison & Allison, archi¬ 
tects, wrote to the president of the school, Jesse 
F. Millspaugh, seeking the commission for the 
new campus. They had located in Los Angeles 
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University of California, Southern Branch, looking west from Vermont Avenue. The campus was built for the Normal School in 1914. This 
picture was probably taken in the early 1920s. Millspaugh Hall is the building on the left. Ivy covers the buildings, but the row of palms 
proclaims this campus as being California. 


from Pennsylvania only the year before, but al¬ 
ready had important commissions. The elder 
brother, James E. Allison, dealt with business 
matters, while David Clark Allison was the de¬ 
signer, having attended the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, Paris. The souvenir program for the cor¬ 
nerstone-laying gave detailed plans of Allison & 
Allison’s buildings, described as “reminiscent 
of the Lombardy brick architecture found in 
northern Italy.” They were constructed of “dark 
red ruffled brick, clay tile roofs, and artificial 
stone trimmings.” Some walks were covered ar¬ 
cades with arches framing views of the build¬ 
ings allowed to grow lush with ivy. Eucalyptus 
trees, which had lined the drive to a ranch 
house on the property, were left, and rows of 
marching palms led from Vermont into the main 
quadrangle with its fountain in front of the ad¬ 
ministration/auditorium building, named after 
Millspaugh. 

Millspaugh had hoped the school could be 
expanded from its two-year program into four 
and award the Bachelor of Education degree. 
This was a daring aspiration for the time. 
Millspaugh retired in 1917 and Ernest Carroll 
Moore, a Berkeley alumnus and former Los An¬ 
geles Superintendent of Schools, was called 
from a Harvard professorship to head the Nor¬ 


mal School. From the beginning he envisioned a 
full university. This dream became a political 
reality through alliance with Edward A. 
Dickson, also a Berkeley alumnus, and the first 
University of California regent to be appointed 
from the south. Maneuvers and negotiations to 
have a University of California in the south were 
long and complex, but in 1919 the Normal 
School was transferred to the Regents and be¬ 
came yet again a branch, this time University of 
California, Southern Branch. Dickson 
envisioned a larger campus to develop a full 
university. He found the site one morning in 
1923, when exploring open land at the edge of 
then-developing Bel Air. 

This property had formed part of the Rancho 
San Jose de Buenos Ayres and, when Dickson 
saw it, comprised fields of lima beans, some 
chapparal, oaks, and sycamores. Its hills, which 
then had a clear view to the ocean, reminded 
him of Berkeley. Negotiations for moving to 
Westwood were even more complex than pre¬ 
vious maneuvers with northern regents and 
presidents of the University, and were often bit¬ 
ter. 

Who chose Lombard Romanesque for the 
Westwood campus has yet to be determined sat- 
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isfactorily. Writers usually supply the expected 
mix of influences — Dickson, Moore, and the 
architects of the original four buildings (George 
W. Kelham and Allison & Allison) — granting 
final approval to the Regents, who controlled 
the money. Both Moore and Dickson, with the 
retrospect of almost thirty years, wrote books 
about their contributions toward creating 
UCLA. Dickson’s did not treat the architecture, 
so a possible source of behind-the-scenes infor¬ 
mation has been lost. In I Helped Make a Uni¬ 
versity, Moore wrote that he was relieved when 
told the new Westwood campus, like the Ver¬ 
mont campus, would be Lombard Romanesque. 
But he also wrote he didn’t know the steps in 
the process of choosing that style. Actually, in 
1929, after the move to the completed campus, 
Moore seems to have written Kelham for an ex¬ 
planation. Kelham’s reply (whereabouts un¬ 
known) has been quoted often. He revealed that 
the early Californian (Mission?) and Spanish 
colonial styles were considered, but rejected by 
“the architects and the Regents.” Instead, a 
“fine old Latin” style was chosen. When this 
was done has never been pinpointed. Only a 
search through Regents minutes (and minutes 
of their influential committees) could reveal 
this story completely. UCLA does not have a set 
of these, with enclosures. 

A quick look at scattered minutes suggests 
questions not asked before. Some writers have 
concentrated on Allison & Allison’s experience 
with the Lombard Romanesque style, going 
back at least as far as their design for Santa 
Monica High School in 1911. But when were 
they hired? Some time in 1925 George W. 
Kelham of San Francisco was appointed Super¬ 
vising Architect for the Los Angeles construc¬ 
tion. Why was he chosen? Writers have perpet¬ 
uated an error in Moore’s book where he stated 
Berkeley already had Kelham as its Supervising 
Architect, thus making him a logical choice. Re¬ 
gents minutes indicate he wasn’t appointed to 
the Berkeley position until April 1927. Allison 
& Allison were appointed Supervising Archi¬ 
tects for Los Angeles (Vermont campus) in 1922. 
They would have seemed a logical choice for 
that position when the Westwood campus was 
constructed. 

In November 1925 President of the University 
W.W. Campbell gave Kelham a list of criteria for 
designing the Los Angeles campus. In February 
1926 Kelham presented a plan to the Regents, 
evidently a site plan, which they approved. In 


June 1926 Kelham wrote to Dickson, enclosing a 
“large drawing of the general plan and perspec¬ 
tive of the University at Los Angeles.” What this 
was is unknown, although a perspective would 
almost necessarily show a style. On 30 June 
Comptroller Robert Gordon Sproul wrote 
Kelham to make plans for roads and gradings; 
Kelham was also authorized to select one or 
more architects, with the approval of the chair, 
Building and Grounds Committee. This was be¬ 
fore the passing of bond issues which would 
fund the construction. Both Sproul and Dickson 
were eager for Kelham to continue the plans at 
his own expense. With the passage of the bond 
issue in November, Dickson wrote Sproul: “I 
hope you are notifying Allison and Kelham of 
their selection to construct these two buildings 
[no doubt the library and the classrooms which 
became Royce Hall]. Kelham ought to call a 
meeting at once and allocate the buildings.” A 
drawing dated December 1926 by Louis Rosen¬ 
berg of or for the Kelham office shows about 
forty Romanesque style buildings sited in a 
Beaux Arts cross-axial plan. None of these 
buildings is drawn as any of the original four 
came to be built, but occupying the north posi¬ 
tion on the planned quadrangle, where Royce 
Hall came to be, was a building whose facade 
looked very much like the library as Kelham 
would design it to be built on the south side of 
the quad. Opposite, in the Rosenberg drawing, 
is a single-towered building. 

These records raise more questions than they 
answer. They suggest that Kelham alone — if the 
June drawing sent to Dickson showed Roman¬ 
esque buildings — may have designed at least 
that first look for the campus. If Kelham’s state¬ 
ment to Moore using the plural “architects” was 
literally true, then Allison & Allison were in¬ 
volved behind-the-scenes, since — with scat¬ 
tered evidence — they didn’t enter the picture 
until as late as November 1926. Though Kelham 
was at one point told he could choose one or 
more architects, he probably had to submit to 
Allison & Allison and a Berkeley/Los Angeles 
compromise. In allocating buildings — if he ac¬ 
tually did it — he was forced to give up, per¬ 
haps, the star spot on the quad. 

President Campbell’s charge to Kelham in¬ 
cluded “landscape gardening in demand.” The 
southern regents in 1927 resolved that John W. 
Gregg, Professor of Landscape Design at Berke¬ 
ley, should be retained to assist him “for at least 
a year.” Gregg seems to have presented his first 
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The 1944 development plan prepared by David C. Allison and Ralph D. Cornell — the campus that would never be. The only additional 
building built in the Romanesque style shown here would be Dodd Hall, 1948. This plan shows the filled-in arroyo, but shows nothing pointing 
toward development of the Medical School which would completely alter the style of the campus. 


plans in March 1928. These included planting 
trees to be boxed and transplanted later. The list 
included most varieties then imported for the 
necessary “California” look: acacias and euca¬ 
lyptus, among others. Allison & Allison seem 
not to have been involved in landscaping, al¬ 
though it is known that David Allison did not 
like large trees blocking his buildings. Very lit¬ 
tle obscures the facade of Royce Hall. 

When Moore attempted to influence Gregg, 
he was rebuffed. A letter from Gregg to Moore 
indicates Moore had the audacity to suggest 
Lombardy poplars might just go with Lombard 
architecture. Gregg’s reply dissuaded him of 
such notions. Instead of following Moore’s sug¬ 
gestion for planting a rare tree on the main 
campus axis, Gregg (after conferring with 
Kelham) pressed for red flowering eucalyptus. 
Moore wrote his ally Dickson almost immedi¬ 
ately, but if Dickson joined battle, it was to no 
avail. 

Critics are seldom kind to UCLA’s eventual 
development. David Gebhard and Robert Win¬ 
ter conclude “today it is very difficult to dis¬ 
cover anything positive to say about the UCLA 
campus.” Though Gebhard and Winter are from 
University of California, Santa Barbara and Oc¬ 
cidental, respectively, even UCLA’s Charles 
Moore has written the landscaping “manages, 
thank heaven, at least partly to conceal most of 
the buildings.” 


Ralph D. Cornell, the man who did that con¬ 
cealing from 1937 until his death in 1972, is 
revered not for this somewhat negative task, but 
for his own positive design achievements. 
Cornell’s interest in native plants spurred him 
in his first year to recommend planting lupines 
in the old arroyo, whose site he visited with 
Theodore Payne, a friend and associate who had 
issued his first catalog of California native seeds 
in 1906. Cornell was interviewed by the UCLA 
Oral History Program and among the many 
anecdotes detailing the changing look of UCLA, 
one in particular should be taken up here. On 
Kelham’s main axis there are now two double 
rows of Ficus rubiginosa, rubber trees. Cornell 
reminisced: “It’s been thirty years since I’ve 
been here, and that was one of the first things 
which we did when we got into campus expan¬ 
sion. It was probably 1940 or thereabouts.” He 
called himself “young and devilish” in those 
years when it occurred to him to try the rubber 
tree for the axis planting. He believed it was the 
first use of these trees as street plantings, now a 
fairly common practice. To realize his innova¬ 
tion he could find only damaged specimens, but 
with expert assistance they were made to grow 
sturdy trunks, were pruned to a good height for 
walking under, and were shaped to provide a 
pleasing mass on the walk and in relation to the 
buildings. He described what had been done 
before: “One time I think they had the red 
flowering eucalyptus in there which of course is 
highly inappropriate.” His reasons: the heavy 
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soil, the inadequate scale and size of the tree, 
and though the tree might live long in its native 
Australia it does not here. 

Interesting factors caused the haphazard de¬ 
velopment of UCLA, which critics have found 
so unsatisfactory. The Romanesque was chosen 
at the tail end of eclectic historical revivalism, 
and even as UCLA moved to Westwood the De¬ 
pression hit, effectively stopping construction 
in the original style, which, if nothing else, 
would have resulted in a complete period piece. 
(For example, University Archives has a large 
rendering of a Romanesque building by Allison 
& Allison, labeled Social Sciences, that was 
never built.) A staggering amount of money was 
spent in expansion in the years following WW 
II, but if Modern architecture then held more 
sway (and if it held enough to convince conser¬ 
vative dispensers of public funds), what was to 
be done with the old style, and unity? 


One solution was at first to continue the use 
of the original construction materials, primarily 
brick, and it is difficult to disagree with Ernest 
Carroll Moore’s reaction to the sensual qualities 
of the materials themselves. In the slanting light 
of early morning or late afternoon the colors are 
magic. And midday it is always possible to es¬ 
cape to a Cornell-designed court or well-plant¬ 
ed tucked-away corner. These seem reason 
enough for finding something good to say about 
the place. 

D.L. 


A sample of materials for study of these topics 
from University Archives is on exhibit in the 
Architecture and Urban Planning Library 
through 5 April 1985. 


The Physics Library 


The Physics Library, one of UCLA’s seventeen 
specialized subject libraries, contains nearly 
40,000 volumes and receives approximately 
600 serial subscriptions. Although the library 
primarily serves the faculty, research staff, and 
graduate and upper-division undergraduate 
students in the Department of Physics, it is also 
a campus and regional resource for scientific 
information. The topics covered in the Physic 
Library’s collection include: general physics, 
mathematical physics, atomic and condensed 
matter, nuclear physics, general relativity, high 
energy phenomena, molecular physics, optics, 
electromagnetic theory, acoustics, particle 
physics, lasers, high pressure phenomena, plas¬ 
ma physics, and solid state physics. Informa¬ 
tion in the areas of astrophysics, biophysics, 
chemical physics, and geophysics are collected 
to a lesser degree and overlap with holdings in 
the Biomedical, Chemistry, Engineering & 
Mathematical Sciences, and Geology-Geophys¬ 
ics Libraries. Even though the collection is pri¬ 
marily on the advanced or research level, some 
introductory materials for undergraduates are 
available. 

One circulating copy of each thesis and dis¬ 
sertation completed by students in the Depart¬ 


ment of Physics is maintained in the library. 
The earliest doctoral dissertation, The Absorp¬ 
tion of Sound in Five Tri-Atomic Gases, was 
completed in 1940; Design and Construction of 
an Electron Collimating Device to be Used in 
the Determination of Electron-Electron Scatter¬ 
ing Cross Sections, the first master’s thesis, was 
completed in 1950. 

High energy preprints from the Stanford Lin¬ 
ear Accelerator Center are also collected. Simi¬ 
lar preprints from most of the high energy de¬ 
partments and agencies throughout the world 
are received and checked in daily. These materi¬ 
als give high energy physicists quick and easy 
access to articles for review and discussion 
with colleagues before the actual publication of 
the articles in journals. The preprints represent 
one of the few examples of an organized ad¬ 
vance dissemination system for full text of doc¬ 
uments that cover a large scientific area. 

The reference collection in the Physics Li¬ 
brary includes periodical indexing and ab¬ 
stracting services, bibliographies, handbooks, 
biographies, encyclopedias, and foreign lan¬ 
guage and scientific dictionaries. Reference ser¬ 
vices incorporating the use of ORION, the 
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Wally Pegram, Physics Librarian, and Elaine Adams, Public Services Assistant. 


UCLA Library’s online catalog information sys¬ 
tem, are also provided. Although the Physics 
Library does not yet have an ORION terminal 
for direct public use, an ORION reference termi¬ 
nal for staff use has expedited responses to ref¬ 
erence questions by reducing the time previous¬ 
ly spent searching the card catalogs and 
microfiche products, as well as by eliminating 
the need to search various paper files. ORION 
also provides the ability to search for items that 
have been ordered but not yet received, or that 
have already been received but are still being 
processed and cataloged. A number of faculty in 
the Physics Department have arranged to use 
ORION from personal computers located in 
their offices or laboratories. 

Moreover, it is important here to emphasize 
the benefits to the Physics Library of ORION’S 
technical processing capabilities. The Physics 
Library was one of the first units on campus to 
have its serials collection coded and put online 
on ORION nearly four years ago. Today, the seri¬ 
als collection is managed using the full range of 
ORION capabilities, from recording received 
items and invoicing, through follow-up re¬ 
quests for materials not received and bindery 
preparation. Monographs have been ordered, 
invoiced, and received by the Physics Library 
using the ORION system since July 1982. Be¬ 
cause of the flexibility of the system, many tasks 
can now be handled simultaneously that hither¬ 
to had to be done separately; for example, a book 
can now be received and invoiced in one oper¬ 
ation. This greater efficiency has made the pro¬ 
cessing of materials faster and therefore materi¬ 


als are now available to users sooner. 


Orientation and instruction in the use of the 
Physics Library is offered to individuals and to 
groups. Topics covered include general use of 
the library; use of the card catalog and the var¬ 
ious bibliographic products on microfiche, 
such as the California Academic Libraries List 
of Serials (CALLS), the University of California 
Union List, and ORION on Fiche, a quarterly 
microfiche list of information contained on the 
ORION database; and in-depth assistance with 
the bibliographies and abstracting tools. The 
Physics Librarian will also provide classroom 
lectures that detail the bibliographic tools and 
search strategies most relevant to the subject 
content of the course. Specialized online com¬ 
puter reference searches of the scientific ab¬ 
stracting and indexing literature are also avail¬ 
able on a partial cost-recovery basis; the scienti¬ 
fic databases most often consulted by the 
Physics Library’s users are INSPEC (Physics Ab¬ 
stracts), Science Citation Index, and Chemical 
Abstracts. 


One of the Physics Library’s major objectives 
is to maintain the highest degree of service pos¬ 
sible. Looking towards the future, the library’s 
bibliographic resources will continue to be 
strengthened and new technological innova¬ 
tions will be applied. The past service of the 
Physics Library has been most noteworthy and 
the dedicated staff will continue to maintain a 
high level of service and cooperation to the sci¬ 
entific community. 

W.P. 
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Law School Salutes B.T. Davis 


Booker T. Davis, a staff member of the Law 
Library for the past twenty-five years, was hon¬ 
ored by the UCLA Law School Alumni at the 
annual Dean’s Dinner on February 2,1985. B.T., 
as he is known to law students, alumni, and his 
colleagues, came to the UCLA Law Library in 
1960, after employment in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Library and Yale University’s 
Law Library. In 1969, B.T. was appointed as 
head of the Law Library Circulation Section and 
since 1976 has served as head of the Reserve 
Book Room. 

The following excerpt is from the tribute to 
B.T. that was printed in the program for the 
evening: 

B.T. has received the UCLA Outstanding Per¬ 
formance Award twice in recent years. That 
fact is only a small measure of the warmth 
and respect which students, colleagues, and 
alumni feel for Booker T. Davis. His daily 
presence in the Law Library, his constant con¬ 
cern for students, his countless and continu¬ 
ing friendships throughout the UCLA law 
community have made the School a special 
place. 

In a memorandum received by University Li¬ 
brarian Russell Shank, Law Librarian Frederick 
E. Smith wrote: 

This recognition and honor bestowed on B.T. 



Booker T. Davis 


is something in which we all share with a 
sense of pride as his colleagues and as mem¬ 
bers of the Law Library staff. Through his 
more than twenty years of service, B.T. has 
gotten to know thousands of UCLA law stu¬ 
dents and has kept in touch with many of 
them over the years. His service to them in the 
various roles he has had in the Law Library 
now receives their recognition. We salute him 
and share his sense of personal fulfillment 
with renewed pride in the organization. 


Kim Dae Jung Presents Gift to Oriental Library 


Elwin V. Svenson, Vice Chancellor for Insti¬ 
tutional Relations, and Political Science Profes¬ 
sor Hans Baerwald, Director of the Japan Ex¬ 
change Programs, hosted a luncheon at the Fac¬ 
ulty Center on December 5, 1984, in honor of 
Kim Dae Jung. Mr. Kim is a South Korean dissi¬ 
dent political leader who was exiled to the 
United States in 1982 for medical treatment. 
His supporters in this country include such 
prominent politicians as Senators Alan Cran¬ 
ston and Edward Kennedy. Mr. Kim returned to 
South Korea last month. 

Mr. Kim presented to the Oriental Library an 
example of his calligraphy on a scroll encased 


in a glass frame measuring two-by-five feet. The 
aphorism selected by Mr. Kim has been attrib¬ 
uted to Ch’oe Che-u, the founder of the Tonghak 
Movement in the mid-nineteenth century. It 
reads, “Serve the man as serving the heaven; 
man is heaven.” 

Among the guests at the luncheon were Pro¬ 
fessors Lucie Cheng, Oak-sook Kim, Fred 
Notehelfer, Sung-gyu Park, and Herbert 
Plutschow, as well as members of the Korean 
Students Association. William Osuga and Ik- 
Sam Kim were present to accept the gift for the 
Oriental Library. 

W.O. 
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Current Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by): The California Landscape and Its Archi¬ 
tects. On display from April through June. Se¬ 
lections/rom the Jack Cole Collection (Dancer- 
Choreographer) in the Theater Arts Library. On 
display through March. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): The California 
Landscape and Its Architects. On display from 
April through June. 

In the Biomedical Library: The Development of 
Illustration in Medicine traces the development 
of illustration in Western medicine from the 
time of the Greeks to the present day. The 
changes in style and intent of medical illustra¬ 
tion, as shown by images used in the exhibit, 
reflect changes not only in the conceptual and 
scientific foundations of medicine itself, but in 
artistic conventions and the technology of 
printing and reproduction. Some of the most 
important techniques shown are the woodcut, 
the copperplate engraving, and the lithograph. 
On display from March 29 through June 14. 

In the College Library: On display from March 
16 through April 15, an exhibition in celebra¬ 
tion of Women’s History Week, by the Center for 
Research on Women. 

In the Architecture and Urban Planning Li¬ 
brary: On display through April 5, a sample of 
materials for the study of UCLA’s landscape 
and architecture, from University Archives. 


University of California 
UCLA Librarian 
Administrative Office 
University of California Library 
Los Angeles, California 90024 


In the Art Library: Six Artists’ Boxes, pub¬ 
lished by The Letter Edged in Black Press, 1968, 
from the New Museum of Contemporary Art, 
New York City. On display through March. 
Group Show: One of a Kind. On display during 
the month of April. 

In the Education & Psychology Library: Disser¬ 
tations into Books: Graduate School of Educa¬ 
tion. On display through June. 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: The Story of 
the All Women’s Orchestras in California, 
1893-1955. On display through March. 
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The Hsin-chiang Academy 


The UCLA Library has been significantly en¬ 
riched by the gift of a large number of books and 
documents, including much scarce and unique 
material, through the generosity of the first pro¬ 
fessor of Chinese history at UCLA. The late Han 
Yii-shan (1899-1983) bequeathed to the Univer¬ 
sity his personal library which was started dur¬ 
ing his student days in China about sixty years 
ago. He continuously made additions to it up to 
the time of his death, and the entire collection is 
now housed in three campus libraries: the De¬ 
partment of Special Collections, the Rudolf Ori¬ 
ental Library, and the University Research Li¬ 
brary. 


Four groups of rarely seen material have been 
deposited in the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions. Even before Han left China he had be¬ 
come seriously interested in his country’s re¬ 
markable civil service system which, after a ten¬ 
tative start in the second century b.c., became 
permanently established in the seventh cen¬ 
tury. In preparation for a major study on this 
institution, he started collecting original exami¬ 
nation papers of candidates, and books about 
the numerous private academies in which many 
of them prepared for the examinations. Eventu¬ 
ally, he acquired almost 500 examination and 
related papers, and twenty-four printed works 
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on the academies. These date from the seven¬ 
teenth to the nineteenth centuries and all are in 
good condition. 

Civil service examinations were on three lev¬ 
els: district, provincial, and national. The latter, 
often called imperial or palace examinations, 
when successfully passed resulted in the high¬ 
est degree, the chi n shih or “advanced scholar,” 
which has been compared to our Ph.D. Far re¬ 
moved from the blue-book exam papers to 
which we are accustomed, the imperial exami¬ 
nations are of striking format and appearance. 
They are accordion-folded into a rectangle 
slightly over nineteen-by-five inches and have 
thirty pages, eighteen of which are ruled with 
vertical lines; wide margins above and smaller 
ones below leave thirteen inches for a column of 
writing. Whether the writing was in Manchu or 
Chinese, the calligraphy was exemplary. When 
these papers are unfolded, their size, the beauti¬ 
ful writing, the large, official red seal stamps in 
Manchu and Chinese, and the distinguished 
names of the candidates, many of whom later 
rose to high rank, all contribute to their impres¬ 
sive appearance. Besides these imperial exami¬ 
nation papers, there is a large number of less 
spectacular papers for the lower degrees, but 
they are all unique and important. Further in¬ 
formation about them is given in an article by 
Han on the Chinese civil service in The Pacific 
Historical Review, June 1946. 

The private academies which prepared many 
candidates for the local examinations were es¬ 
tablished in every part of the country by the 
gentry class, and were not only centers for 
teaching and learning, but also for the printing 
of books and the storage of the engraved blocks 
from which they were printed. Although several 
books in the Han Collection describing individ¬ 
ual academies have been reprinted in antholo¬ 
gies, such works are nevertheless quite scarce, 
probably because they were of local interest and 
issued in small editions. They vary in quality 
and size, presumably according to finances 
available, and about half of them are illustrated. 

According to these illustrations, the acade¬ 
mies varied considerably in size and complex¬ 
ity, and the artists who drew them also varied in 
ability. The academy which appears to be the 
largest, and is shown in greatest detail, is the 
Hsin-chiang Academy in the southeastern prov¬ 
ince of Kiangsi. It is named after the river which 


it overlooks and is near Jao-chou, once a pros¬ 
perous area because of the fine porcelain it pro¬ 
duced. The work about this academy is in four 
volumes printed under its name in 1867 and 
illustrated by a local artist, one Yii Kuo-ping. He 
made ten fine double-page drawings, two of 
which are of the academy and other structures 
within its walled compound, and the others of 
nearby points of interest. Approximately one- 
half of the establishment appears in the double¬ 
page illustration shown on the previous page, 
and as can be seen, main buildings and all the 
other structures, and even the ponds, bear 
names. The tall structure in the upper right, for 
example, is named K’uei-hsing Hall, after the 
four stars forming the bowl of the Great Dipper 
— they symbolize the God of Literature, wor¬ 
shipped by aspiring scholars because he pre¬ 
sides over examinations. The hall rests upon a 
stone or brick foundation named Chung-ling, a 
term used in geomancy to indicate an auspi¬ 
cious site. The first character in both names, in 
combination with other characters, form terms 
which are used to indicate placement in the 
examinations and various other matters related 
to them. Most of the other names have literary 
connotations, so the student was constantly 
faced with reminders of his goal as he moved 
about the campus. In this particular book, the 
reader is provided with an excellent graphic im¬ 
pression of the academy in addition to the writ¬ 
ten account. 

A third gem from the Han Collection, al¬ 
though of humbler origin, is as unique in its way 
as are the examination papers, and is excellent 
study material for Chinese printing. It is a com¬ 
plete set of printing blocks, thirty-eight in all, 
for the Diamond Sutra (Chin-kang ching), one 
of the most popular and highly regarded of the 
Buddhist scriptures. The overall size of the 
blocks is roughly 5-7/8-by-8-l/2 inches and the 
size of the surrounding page frames is only 
slightly smaller. Most of them are carved on 
both sides, each side being for one sheet of two 
pages, and there is an unusually large number of 
illustrations scattered throughout the text. The 
preface was written in the third year of the Chia- 
ch’ing period, or 1789, and perfectly sharp 
copies could be printed from the blocks today. It 
is not unusual for printing blocks of even earlier 
date to appear on the market, especially in Ja¬ 
pan, but the odds against finding anything re¬ 
motely approaching this superb set are astro¬ 
nomical. 
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A printing block for the Diamond Sutra (Chin-kang ching) 


The last group of unusual items now gracing 
the Department of Special Collections is a col¬ 
lection of twenty-four manuscript patents, or 
edicts, from a superior conferring a promotion 
or other mark of distinction, sometimes posthu¬ 
mously, on someone for outstanding achieve¬ 
ment in any field of endeavor, or even in person¬ 
al conduct, such as unusual filial piety. These 
patents are fairly long horizontal scrolls of 
multi-colored silk brocade, backed with heavy 
paper, and inscribed in Manchu or Chinese or 
both, and they often provide valuable biographi¬ 
cal information. 

About 400 titles from Han’s working collec¬ 
tion have been placed in the Rudolph Oriental 
Library, and some of them fill gaps that other¬ 
wise might have remained for years to come. 
Among the most interesting of them is a Japa¬ 
nese reprint of an early Chinese medical work 
that merits attention. Always conscious of their 
cultural debt to China, the Japanese have been 
avid collectors of Chinese books from very early 
times and, in some cases, have preserved some 
of them which were eventually lost in the land 
of their origin. They have also reprinted large 
numbers of them, either in Chinese facsimile — 


as in this case — or in Japanese translation. 

This facsimile reproduces the Cheng-lei pen- 
ts’ao (or Classified Herbal, to use a short title), a 
landmark in the history of Chinese medicine. It 
was compiled around 1082 and its thirty sec¬ 
tions listed the properties of some 1,750 
medicinals and gave prescriptions for their use 
in indicated illnesses. It was revised, enlarged, 
illustrated, and put into print in 1108 and 
served as a standard reference work for about 
four centuries before being replaced by a more 
advanced one. Because of its importance, it 
went through many editions, one of them dated 
as late as 1885. 

The British Museum has a Korean reprint, 
probably sixteenth-century, of the 1302 Chinese 
edition of this herbal and there is reason to 
think that it was the Korean copy which came 
into the hands of the Tokyo physician 
Mochizuki Sanei (1697—1769), founder of the 
Eclectic School of medicine in Japan. After 
studying it, he became convinced that it was his 
personal duty to reprint this herbal and make it 
available to his colleagues. Unable to enlist out¬ 
side financial help, he gradually saved enough 
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money to defray the expense of engraving the 
large number of blocks needed for this monu¬ 
mental compendium. All of this is related with 
feeling in a premature preface he wrote in the 
spring of 1769, before work on the blocks was 
finished. He died at the end of that same year, 
his dream unrealized. It took his dutiful son 
Sogen six years to carry to completion the work 
his father started. In his preface to the work 
which was finally printed in 1775, he explains 
how he did it. It should be noted that the orna¬ 
mental cartouche and colophon of the 1302 Chi¬ 
nese edition have been faithfully reproduced in 
both the Korean and Japanese reprints. This is 
convincingly shown by a comparison of the re¬ 
printed colophons with the original, and may be 
taken as indicative of the care with which such 
reprints were made. 

The herb shown here, one of hundreds of il¬ 
lustrations in this work, is the source of a drug 
used today in numerous preparations, many of 
which are sold over the counter. It is one variety 
of Ephedra sinica from which ephedrine is de¬ 
rived. The text, after describing its properties, 
prescribes it for the relief of colds, headaches, 
fever, congestion and coughing, among other 
ailments. Earlier sources show that the Chinese 
had been using this drug for about 1,500 years 
before it was entered into the American phar¬ 
macopoeia with the approval of the American 
Medical Association. The illustration, unfortu¬ 
nately, is disappointing when compared with 
that in the 1249 Chinese edition in the Library 
of Congress; but loss of accuracy must be ex¬ 
pected with the repeated recutting of blocks 
over half a millennium. 

Why is this work among Han’s books when he 
was not especially interested in the history of 
Chinese medicine or Japanese printing? The an¬ 
swer, perhaps, lies in the 1302 colophon. It in¬ 
forms the reader that the Chinese edition was 
printed at the Tsung-wen Academy, and we do 
know that Han was seriously interested in the 
academies and planned to write on them. This 
may explain why he bought a Japanese reprint 
of a work on medicine: simply because it was 
the first book he found that referred to this par¬ 
ticular academy. And it is well that he did find 
it, because this facsimile, in twenty-four large 
volumes, is beautifully printed on good quality 
paper and is a typical example of fine Japanese 
book production and transmission of early Chi¬ 
nese texts. 



Ephedra sinica from the Cheng-lei pen-ts'ao facsimile 


Finally, the majority of over 500 western lan¬ 
guage books and journals, most of them related 
to the Far East, will be placed in the stacks of the 
University Research Library. Once again, gaps 
will be filled by the addition of titles not often 
seen in book dealers’ catalogues. There is also 
an important collection of books about John 
Dewey, under whom Han studied for his doctor¬ 
ate, and some letters from Dewey to his erst¬ 
while student, which are housed in the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections. 

It is indeed fortunate that this outstanding 
private library was started many years ago when 
it was possible to acquire items that are now 
either scarce or impossible to find. Generations 
of future scholars will benefit from this gener¬ 
ous bequest, and some will find new areas of 
research in the rich hoard of unique materials 
related to the examination system so assiduous¬ 
ly collected by Professor Han. 

Richard C. Rudolf 

Professor Emeritus 

East Asian Languages and Cultures 
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Ramona’s Gardens: 

Promoting Indoor-Outdoor Life in the Semi-Tropics 


Helen Hunt Jackson visited Rancho Camulos 
for two hours in January 1883 to absorb local 
color for her novel in progress, Ramona. Her 
resulting paean to indoor-outdoor living was 
read by millions after publication the following 
year. Her description of the site visited began 
objectively: “The house was of adobe, low, with 
a wide veranda on the three sides of the inner 
court, and a still broader one across the entire 
front, which looked to the south. These veran¬ 
das, especially those on the inner court, were 
supplementary rooms to the house. The greater 
part of the family life went on in them.” Later in 
this lengthy paragraph she became more rhap¬ 
sodic: “Babies slept, were washed, sat in the 
dirt, and played on the veranda. The women 
said their prayers, took their naps, and wove 
their lace there. Old Juanita shelled her 
beans. . . . There the young made love, and the 
old dozed.” (Mrs. Jackson didn’t say these ac¬ 
tivities were simultaneous.) Flowers grew in 
pots about the courtyard, unnamed climbing 
vines entwined the pillars of the veranda, the 
orange grove beyond was always green, and 
“the garden never without flowers, summer or 
winter.” 

The Ramona influence and industry was vast. 
She was one of the sparks for Mission Revival 
architecture and could be blamed — or credited 
— with the obsession in California with an easy 
indoor-outdoor lifestyle. When she obtained 
her own home after marriage, the life described 
above was so important that it had to be contin¬ 
ued: “She could not quite fancy life without a 
veranda.” Though early American settlers in 
California imported architectural and garden 
styles, once a call for a native Californian style 
began, access to the outdoors and Ramona’s 
haunts — patio and courtyard and veranda — 
was always a part of the theories. 

Victorian gardens, created from nostalgia for 
settlers’ home states and a desire to show off the 
California climate, featured imported, exotic 
specimen plants scattered about on lawns. 
Though in reality the southern California land¬ 
scape was semi-arid, the temperate climate and 
irrigation could encourage lush growth of al¬ 
most any plants. “Semi-tropical” became the 
ubiquitous adjective for the area. Major Ben C. 


Truman, who wrote for railroad interests, took 
credit for first applying the description. His 
book Semi-Tropic California had a cover 
stamped in gold showing a palm entwined with 
vines, framing a scene of workers busy in an 
orchard. Titles of books by writers hired by the 
railroads to promote California were blatant 
enough to indicate the approach: California for 
Health, Pleasure, and Profit; or California: Its 
Attractions for the Invalid, Tourist, Capitalist, 
and Homekeeper, among others. All exotic 
plants used to promote the California image 
were imported, with the exception of one possi¬ 
ble native palm. With the railroads’ interests in 
hotels and tourism, hotel gardens were popular 
postcard images, always depicted in full bloom 
“in winter.” Any flower that could be picked 
“in winter” became the subject of post cards: 
lilies, poppies, and roses. Lavish growth was 
possible in Los Angeles and pictures of Victori¬ 
an cottages straining under huge rose bushes in 
bloom “in winter” were also a popular lure. 

In the 1890s mission bells and towers and 
gables formed the basis for Mission Revival ar¬ 
chitecture, although the fountains of the gar¬ 
dens seem to have had little influence and no 
garden style developed. Photographs of the larg¬ 
er Mission Revival houses look as if a Victorian 
or Queen Anne house had been lifted from the 
site and this new style put back in place with 
the garden intact. Many buildings were shown 
ivy-covered, not exactly an authentic touch of 
Old California. 

Though theories of privacy, cross-ventilation, 
and outdoor life were proposed as arguments 
for using patios, the difficulty with following 
through was that average homes were built with 
few rooms on small lots. Rancho Camulos itself 
had begun with four rooms, with sixteen added 
to create the archetypal u-shape enclosing an 
outdoor space. Large Mission Revival houses 
could feature courtyards and patios, but devel¬ 
opments in the next era of the California Bunga¬ 
low usually precluded this form of outdoor liv¬ 
ing. 

In most bungalow designs access to the out¬ 
doors was limited to a large front porch and a 
small screened porch (with laundry tub) at the 
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back. In The Garden Book of California (1906), 
Belle Sumner Angier wrote: “We recognize the 
value of the daily sun-bath and of vigorous exer¬ 
cise in the open air, yet we plan our gardens all 
open to the street, leave our porches open to the 
rude gaze of every passer-by” — and build on 
fifty-foot lots. She was an advocate of pergola 
living. The pergola — basically an Italian device 
— also offered remembrance of the “many sorts 
of climbing vines” on Ramona’s verandas. Bun¬ 
galow plan books promoted them, since “con¬ 
sidering the numerous varieties of climbing 
vines, the decorative value of the pergola is 
limitless.” Eugene O. Murmann included pho¬ 
tographs of a dozen or so in his California Gar¬ 
dens (published by himself in Los Angeles in 
1914) with captions such as “artistically treated 
pergolas form a highly decorative feature in any 
garden.” Half of the book was photographs (of¬ 
ten of estate gardens) and half was his garden 
plans in outline, the details sold through the 
mail. The designs often included hiding what 
he termed the ugly kitchen entrances at the 
back. One plan offered a design with “delightful 
vistas in every direction” — for a twenty-five- 
foot lot. Not many trees could be planted on 
fifty-foot lots with one house right next to the 
other. Photographs of some bungalow develop¬ 
ments show a newly planted palm tree smack in 
the middle of the front yards on both sides of the 
street as far as the camera could see. 

Spanish Colonial became the strongest of 
revival styles popular from about 1915 until the 
Depression. The impulse came from San 
Diego’s Panama-California Exposition, but was 
promoted later with plan and photograph books 
published primarily in New York. One of the 
few of these books published in Los Angeles 
was Richard Requa’s Architectural Details: 
Spain and the Mediterranean (1926); reproduc¬ 
tions of his own photographs, arranged by ar¬ 
chitectural features, and three sections on gar¬ 
den elements were included. He wrote that in¬ 
dispensable to the architecture were “courts, 
patios and gardens . . . made intimate with the 
buildings by means of colonnades, arcades, 
loggias, and paved terraces.” Elements in Los 
Angeles buildings have been traced to these 
source books and garden elements could prob¬ 
ably be traced to them as well. There was prob¬ 
ably no landscape architect in southern Califor¬ 
nia who didn’t design several Spanish court¬ 
yards or gardens in his or her career. 
Photographs of their designs in turn became set- 
pieces to inspire do-it-yourself gardeners. 



Postcard promotion. 1910? 

California architecture moved into the Mod¬ 
ern era greatly influenced by the theme of inte¬ 
grating the house with nature and the garden. 
Bernard Maybeck and Irving Gill were impor¬ 
tant precursors, with Gill’s 1907 Bailey house in 
La Jolla completely opening the dining room — 
by means of sliding doors — to an outdoor per¬ 
gola room. Richard Neutra was attracted to Cali¬ 
fornia by a promotional poster: palm tree and 
beach. His first work in Germany was 
landscaping and his first in Los Angeles was 
landscaping R.M. Schindler’s Lovell Beach 
House in 1926. The two together designed a 
pool and — that period necessity — pergola for 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s Hollyhock House. 
Neutra’s early seminal work was the 1929 Lov¬ 
ell Demonstration Health House. Philip Lovell 
requested private areas for nude sunbathing, 
not an activity Mrs. Jackson mentioned for out¬ 
door living. (Old Juanita would have to move 
her beans and Ramona — if near — would have 
to avert her gaze.) In Neutra’s own house, the 
VDL Research House, he used the Ramona u- 
shape enclosing a courtyard filled with semi- 
tropic plants. 

Modern architecture became vital to the 
look of Los Angeles, but after World War II, a 
more prevalent outgrowth of the bungalow and 
rancho came to be associated with the city and 
with California. As with smaller bungalows in 
relation to Greene & Greene versions, the tract 
California Ranch House was a cheaper and 
smaller version of the elegant rancho houses 
native Californian Cliff May began designing in 
the 1930s. He was interviewed by the UCLA 
Oral History Program and spoke of what he 
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termed “ground contact” as being essential to 
the ranch house: “If you can’t walk out of the 
living room or the bedroom or the kitchen onto 
the ground, if you have to go down steps, why, 
you’re not living like a real Californian lives 
from the home to the patio. . . . You can’t get a 
tie or continuity or a relation to the garden if 
you are looking down steps at it.” In searching 
for a native indoor-outdoor style, early archi¬ 
tects were inspired by Mrs. Jackson’s Ramona 
myth. Cliff May grew up spending time on a 
relative’s ranch and turned California architec¬ 
ture to what might have been its original inspi¬ 
ration, the facts behind the myth: “To me, when 
we lived on the ranch, with cross-ventilation 
and rooms spread out and around courtyards, 
basic old California plan, it seemed to be a 
much better way to live.” 

D.L. 


An exhibit entitled The California Landscape 
and Its Architects is on display in the main lob¬ 


by of the University Research Library and the 
Department of Special Collections through July 
31. The development of the California land¬ 
scape, particularly the theme of California in¬ 
door-outdoor living, is traced through sources 
in rare books, photographs, popular postcard 
images, real estate tract maps, bungalow plan 
books, nursery catalogs, and garden books — 
some rare, some significant because of their 
prevalence in the libraries of landscape archi¬ 
tects. Careers of individual landscape architects 
are highlighted with varying materials: notes 
and sketches for gardens, planting lists and 
plans, and photographs of completed gardens. 
Among the landscape architects featured are 
Ralph D. Cornell, Joseph Copp, Jr., Edward 
Huntsman-Trout, and Florence Yoch. Garrett 
Eckbo has loaned materials for this exhibit. Di¬ 
verse architects concerned with relating houses 
to the outdoor setting and gardens are repre¬ 
sented with plans by Richard Neutra and photo¬ 
graphs loaned by Cliff May, developer of the 
California Ranch House. 


UCLA Library Ranked Number Two 


The UCLA Library has been ranked as the 
number two research library in the United 
States and Canada. Harvard is ranked number 
one, followed by UCLA, Berkeley, Yale, and 
Stanford. The ranking was prepared by the As¬ 
sociation of Research Libraries, a not-for-profit 
association of about 117 research universities, 
national libraries, and independent research or¬ 
ganizations. The ranking uses a statistical tech¬ 
nique to measure the relative importance of ten 
quantitative factors relating to the libraries of 
its members. 

While the UCLA Library is not the largest 
such library in the country (it ranks ninth in 
size), it ranks high enough in each of the factors, 
such as size of the library, size of the staff, annu¬ 
al additions to the collections, serial subscrip¬ 
tions, and overall expenditures, to gain the 
weighted rank of number two. The ranking be¬ 
gan in 1980, at which time UCLA was number 
five on the list. It has risen steadily to its present 
position. According to University Librarian 


Russell Shank: “The Library has featured ser¬ 
vice and collections, and has therefore attracted 
the kind of support which has led to its current 
position.” In addition, Librarian Shank 
attributes the attraction of the Library to its pop¬ 
ular and well-developed computer-based pro¬ 
cessing and information systems. “Through 
them,” he says, “it is easy to find out what is 
available in the Library and what is on order. 
This makes the Library worth supporting.” 

The Library employs about 620 regular staff 
members and between 600 and 700 students on 
part-time jobs. It contains over 5,000,000 vol¬ 
umes, housed in the University Research Li¬ 
brary, the Powell Library, and in nineteen 
branches and three service units. Last year, over 
4,600,000 people used the system. During the 
last academic year the staff answered over 
690,000 reference questions and circulated 
nearly 2,000,000 items, including more than 
400,000 items to non-UCLA users, and about 
46,500 items to other institutions’ libraries. 
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Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by and Department of Special Collections): The 

California Landscape and Its Architects. On 
display through July 31. 

In the Biomedical Library: The Development of 
Illustration in Medicine traces the development 
of illustration in Western medicine from the 
time of the Greeks to the present day. The 
changes in style and intent of medical illustra¬ 
tion, as shown by images used in the exhibit, 
reflect changes not only in the conceptual and 
scientific foundations of medicine itself, but in 
artistic conventions and the technology of 
printing and reproduction. Some of the most 
important techniques shown are the woodcut, 
the copperplate engraving, and the lithograph. 
On display through June 14. 

In the College Library: The 37th Annual Robert 
B. Campbell Student Book Collection Competi¬ 
tion Award Winners. On display from April 26 
through May 27. 

In the Art Library: Group Show: One of a Kind. 
On display during the month of April. Artists’ 


University of California 
UCLA Librarian 
Administrative Office 
University of California Library 
Los Angeles, California 90024 


Journals and Notebooks. On display during the 
month of May. 

In the Education & Psychology Library: Disser¬ 
tations into Books: Graduate School of Educa¬ 
tion. On display through June. 












The California Landscape and Its Architects: An Exhibit 



Palm Springs garden by Ralph D. Cornell, late 1920s. Existing desert growth was allowed up to the walls, which enclosed a native stone-paved 
courtyard with only borders of flowers: “sand and creosote bush without; living waters and flowering plants within.” Native desert fan palm 
trunks support a thatch which offers protection, a design based on Indian granaries. Photograph by Ralph D. Cornell. 


Joseph Copp, Jr. 
Ralph D. Cornell 
Mark Daniels 
Garrett Eckbo 


George A. Kern 
Warner Lincoln Marsh 
Cliff May 
Richard Neutra 


Edward Huntsman-Trout 


Florence Yoch 


After California statehood, the earliest de¬ 
signed plantings and gardens were created by 
nurserymen and horticulturists. Nineteenth- 
century fashion dictated showing off what ex¬ 
otic plants would grow in California. With irri¬ 


gation, that meant virtually anything. In the 
1890s the nurseryman Franz Hosp created Can¬ 
on Crest Park in Redlands, one of the earliest 
lavish show gardens in southern California. A 
brochure about the gardens proudly announced 
that “all the world has been taxed for its 
choicest trees and shrubs.” “Palms and peri¬ 
winkles” were illustrated, a juxtaposition of 
plants not possible in most parts of the country. 
On a ridge a mile long which looked over orange 
groves to snow-capped mountains, visitors 
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were “surrounded by a tropical vegetation in 
midwinter,” the imported plants kept alive by 
elaborate and expensive irrigation. 

Charles Shinn’s Pacific Rural Handbook 
(1879) was the first book published specifically 
on California design and planting. Shinn of¬ 
fered advice not followed until much later and 
had a respect for the natural landscape not 
widely developed for years: “Our native lilies, 
shrubs, and spicy vines, are perfectly at home 
near a drooping redwood, or mountain pine, but 
they have little sympathy with a Eucalyptus, 
other than mere vegetable kinship.” Horticul¬ 
turist Theodore Payne remembered a California 
covered with wildflowers — it has more than 
any state — but when returning to a favorite 
haunt, he would find that many had disap¬ 
peared because of careless development of the 
landscape. He and others began learning the se¬ 
crets of propagating seeds for native California 
plants and wildflowers. Around 1885 Theo¬ 
dosia Burr Shepherd was the first woman to 
enter the nursery trade on the Pacific coast and 
the first to go into the business of raising flower 
seeds in southern California. Payne and Shep¬ 
herd were among the several pioneer nursery 
developers who could provide the raw material 
— native or not — for California gardens, large 
or small. Shepherd introduced the Matilija pop¬ 
py and was famous for her petunias. A letter to 
Shepherd’s daughter from Florence Yoch re¬ 
quests “about 50 lovely fluffy pale pink ones & 
some white.” 

Landscape architects opened offices in Los 
Angeles in the late teens as the concentration of 
wealth from real estate, railroads, oil, and the 
movies created a demand for estate gardens to 
rival those in the East. The Rodeo Land and 
Water Co. owned the Beverly Hills Nurseries, 
which employed nine landscape architects and 
sent out a hundred trucks daily to develop resi¬ 
dences in Los Angeles. Since the landscape ar¬ 
chitect often designed everything except the 
house, a commission for one residence could 
provide almost endless opportunity for design. 
Plans might include anything from fountain to 
pergola to walkways to swimming pool. Actual 
gardens could include a rose garden, cutting 
garden, cactus garden, vegetable garden, or¬ 
chard, lawn, and bowling green. In 1923 Ed¬ 
ward Huntsman-Trout (having worked for 
Beverly Hills Nurseries) landscaped movie di¬ 
rector Thomas Ince’s Beverly Hills “ranch.” 
Huntsman-Trout designed a swimming pool 



A 1920s garden by Edward Huntsman-Trout. The landscape archi¬ 
tect achieved an effect of lush growth using drought-resistant plants. 
The garden seat uses elements of Spanish garden design, influenced 
by Islam. Photograph by the Mott Studios. 

with a sandy beach and thatched huts for chang¬ 
ing rooms and a desert garden with an artificial 
adobe ruin. Scattered through the grounds were 
California native oaks and sycamores. On a 
sketch for the Ince gardens appears the note 
“moonlight garden,” although no details seem 
recorded anywhere. Gardens designed to be 
viewed by strong moonlight were originated by 
the Moguls. Huntsman-Trout later created at 
least one version of such gardens, his plan call¬ 
ing for a bed of white petunias backed by cassia 
and topped with white oleander. The white 
would be bright against the silver gray-green 
leaves, with sulfur yellow added when the cas¬ 
sia bloomed. 

While each landscape architect offered differ¬ 
ent approaches and styles, as a group they can 
be studied for what they offered in projecting an 
image of a relaxed California life led as much 
outdoors as indoors in lush well-designed gar¬ 
dens. The English flower beds of Gertrude 
Jekyll influenced Yoch, but Yoch’s California 
designs were more casual and could provide 
year-round bloom. Joseph Copp, Jr. has de¬ 
scribed his own garden on a small lot as influ¬ 
enced by French city gardens, but a bed of flow¬ 
ers allowed to grow in profuse disarray and scat¬ 
tered plants in simple terra-cotta pots make his 
front entry a relaxed California patio for out- 
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A garden by Garrett Eckbo, probably 1950s. The pavement, lawn, and rock garden interact in a free-form abstract manner developed by Eckbo. 
The outdoor living area is shaded by a version of the Spanish ramada. Photograph by Frank J. Thomas. 


door living. Most designers developed affinities 
for drought-resistant and native plants as appro¬ 
priate to the California climate and often 
spurned the use of lawns, which in Los Angeles 
must be kept green with irrigation through the 
summer. When restoring the early-nineteenth- 
century Hugo Reid adobe, Huntsman-Trout not¬ 
ed on his plan “Early California country, no 
grass.” Another note calls for “native shrubs, 
plants and seeds from Theodore Payne.” He de¬ 
signed an elegant outdoor space of raked earth 
partially shaded by a ramada. Few clients 
would want anything so sparse, but paved 
courtyards would also provide low-mainte¬ 
nance outdoor surfaces. Decomposed granite 
would provide walks between flower beds. Mo¬ 
tor courts would replace the unusable 
showpiece front lawn and provide that Los An¬ 
geles necessity, parking. 

Emigre architect Richard Neutra (who had 
studied landscaping) wrote a friend about Cali¬ 
fornia wonders: “ocean, forest, desert, snow, 
palm trees, South Sea fishes ... all in 2-3 hours 
driving.” Designs for these microclimates also 
determined the California style. Examples for 
one are Palm Springs gardens by Ralph D. Cor¬ 
nell, Neutra, and Huntsman-Trout. Their de¬ 


signs shared a respect for the natural desert and 
showed careful study of its plants. Cornell re¬ 
jected the use of lawn with — in his words — “a 
scrupulous conscience as a thing foreign to the 
land and its setting.” In their plans, Huntsman- 
Trout and Neutra each mixed small lawn areas 
with sand planted with exotic native plants — 
long a lure to travelers — to form counterpoints 
to the architecture. 

The Depression and war scarcities changed 
the nature of the landscape architect’s practice. 
Work in other aspects of the profession supple¬ 
mented garden design. Yoch did work for the 
movies, landscaping the most famous “Depres¬ 
sion residence”: Tara. Huntsman-Trout did 
postwar site planning for the Paul Trousdale 
developments. Of this first generation of Cali¬ 
fornia landscape architects, Cornell’s career en¬ 
compassed the greatest variety of plans: for 
sites, towns, parks (such as the master plan for 
Torrey Pines done with Theodore Payne), and 
public areas like the Music Center and cam¬ 
puses like Pomona College, University of Ha¬ 
waii, and UCLA. 

Garrett Eckbo began his career just as this 
shift from designing only gardens was being 
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made. He created more than 1,000, but they 
were not for elaborate estates. His earliest work 

— which he has stated politicized him — was 
for the Farm Security Administration. In the 
late 1940s he worked with Los Angeles architect 
Gregory Ain to design middle-income commu¬ 
nities with ample open space and the innova¬ 
tive landscape design usually reserved for more 
expensive homes. In the 1960s his work moved 

— with the profession — into large scale public 
design and even environmental planning. 

Items in the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions long used to study other aspects of Califor¬ 
nia history have begun to be used for recon¬ 
structing the development of the landscape. 
Such items range from scarce early works like 
Pacific Rural Handbook to more recent, but still 
scarce, ephemeral items. They are often not 
owned by other libraries. The popular imagery 
of California as a semi-tropical paradise can be 
traced through collections of postcards and 
even California-published sheet music. Real es¬ 
tate tract maps give clues to the look of Los 
Angeles neighborhoods yet today. 

One of the department’s first unique sources 
for study of landscape architects’ influences 
was the Oral History Program’s interview with 
Ralph D. Cornell. For this exhibit Friend of the 
Library Vera Cornell has given selected plans 
and photographs of her late husband’s work — 
his own superbly composed photographs of gar¬ 
dens he designed in the late 1920s. Florence 
Yoch wrote that in order for a landscape archi¬ 
tect to provide outdoor spaces related to the 
house the architect “must provide for this con¬ 
tingency by designing a house which brings the 
outdoors in as close as possible relation to every 
day living.’’ Oral histories of architect Cliff May 
and the widow of architect Richard Neutra, 
Dione Neutra, offer insights into such design 
concerns and strategies. Through the enthusi¬ 
asm of persons like Vera Cornell and Art De¬ 
partment faculty member Don Roberts, unique 
materials have been assembled which together 
demonstrate the range of the professional land¬ 
scape architect’s education, working methods, 
and contributions to the look and texture of 
daily life in California. 

The library of Florence Yoch (gift of Con¬ 
stance Ward) and that of Huntsman-Trout (gift 
of the family) each contain rare books, local im¬ 
prints, and books of interest because they 
formed working libraries — clues of influences 


on the designers’ works. In the mid 1970s Be¬ 
atrice Huntsman-Trout gave the Library her late 
husband’s papers, still the most complete in 
range of materials for research. His projects are 
documented with preliminary notes and 
sketches as well as detailed drawings — as 
many as seventy for some estate commissions. 
His tattered log book provides clues to works 
which have received little publicity, such as his 
plantings for Bullock’s Wilshire and the court¬ 
yard of the first Grauman’s theater in Holly¬ 
wood, the Egyptian, where he used papyrus and 
potted plants to match the exotic architecture of 
this early fantasy movie palace. Notes for main¬ 
tenance and planting changes — particularly 
during the years he worked on Scripps College 
— are reminders that gardens are a living art 
form, requiring constant care. Drawings by oth¬ 
er landscape architects include those by Warner 
Lincoln Marsh and George A. Kern (obtained 
through Don Roberts) and those by Joseph 
Copp, Jr., still practicing in Los Angeles (given 
by Mr. Copp). 

Photographs are essential to document the al- 
most-always ephemeral garden, which, even if 
still in existence, suffers change which blurs 
the designer’s intent. These landscape archi¬ 
tects’ gardens are documented by some of Los 
Angeles’ finest photographers, for example 
W.M. Clarke and the Mott Studios which spe¬ 
cialized in architectural photographs in the 
1920s. Photographs by Viroque Baker and E.M. 
Pratt preserve the gardens of Mark Daniels, an 
architect and landscape architect who helped to 
develop Bel-Air. His houses rising in a Bel-Air 
as barren and arid as southern Spain, and his 
gardens designed for his Spanish Colonial ar¬ 
chitecture, live in the dusty sepias depicting 
palms and brick courtyards. Florence Yoch’s 
own early color slides document work done in 
the early 1930s and that done by or with her 
partner Lucile Council. Striking colors enliven 
her gardens which often have borders of multi¬ 
colored blooms influenced by English design. 
In a Spanish garden the tones of the paving, tile 
fountain, and flowers are complementary ones 
of brick, earthy red, and deep orange. Photo¬ 
graphs loaned by Garrett Eckbo for this exhibit 
include work by Los Angeles’ well-known ar¬ 
chitectural photographer, Julius Shulman. The 
photographers illuminate Eckbo’s style, the de¬ 
veloping modern garden of free-form pools, 
planters, and lawn areas with bold plant shapes 
placed abstractly. 
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Most of the landscape architects have influ¬ 
enced countless neighborhoods with their 
writings on do-it-yourself gardens. Cornell’s 
first publication (in 1911, when still a student) 
was “Plants and Plans for Small Spaces.” 
Eckbo’s first article (1937) was an intricate theo¬ 
retical design, “Small Gardens in a City.” Both 
Huntsman-Trout and Yoch wrote articles con¬ 
cerned with California’s indoor-outdoor living. 


Huntsman-Trout once reminded his students 
that “everything we see is the landscape,” but 
nevertheless, landscape architecture has often 
been regarded as only the design of gardens. 
Although important beginnings have been 
made, no complete history of the California 
landscape has been produced. Resources for 
constructing that history continue to be assem¬ 
bled in the UCLA Library. 

L.H. and D.L. 


The Compleat Reference Librarian 


On March 21, friends and colleagues of Rich¬ 
ard Zumwinkle gathered in the Administrative 
Conference Room of the University Research Li¬ 
brary to celebrate with him the occasion of his 
retirement. As one of the Reference Depart¬ 
ment’s favorite librarians, Dick has befriended 
and assisted library patrons and colleagues for 
almost thirty years. He came to the Reference 
Department in 1958, after seven years in the 
antiquarian book trade and two years in the 
Clark Library, and was immediately recognized 
as one of the UCLA Library’s strongest talents. 

Dick’s richly varied background in academic 
subjects and languages, ranging from history 
and political movements to Japanese literature, 
earned for him election to Phi Beta Kappa and 
contributed to his renown as a reference librar¬ 
ian, a writer and editor, an occasional lecturer, 
translator, and a book reviewer. He has earned a 
reputation among faculty, students, and his col¬ 
leagues for not only having astonishing knowl¬ 
edge about almost every imaginable subject but 
also for his critical analysis of questions and 
issues from a scrupulously objective point of 
view. In a profession which prides itself on 
championing intellectual freedom, Dick’s abil¬ 
ity to respond to questions about controversial 
subjects with a dispassionate articulation of the 
(sometimes) disparate facts which should be 
considered has elicited warm appreciation 
from both strangers and friends. 

Dick is also cherished for his ready wit and 
the alacrity with which he points out the humor 
in even the most frustrating of situations. One 
example of this talent for improving the disposi¬ 
tions of those round him occurred when a dis¬ 
tressed and exhausted gentleman came to the 



Richard Zumwinkle 


Reference Desk. Expressing bewilderment and 
frustration over the fact that each book and jour¬ 
nal he had looked in had the desired chapter or 
article torn out, the gentleman asked how this 
could have happened. Dick shook his head sym¬ 
pathetically and provoked an appreciative 
laugh from the patron by observing, “Well, sir, I 
suppose all I can say is that apparently you’re 
not doing original research!” 

As a reference librarian, Dick provided coun¬ 
seling and coaching to newer librarians long be¬ 
fore he became head of the department’s Refer¬ 
ence Services Division. One of our reference li¬ 
brarians, Mona McCormick, remembers the 
training she received from him in this way: 
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For a new librarian, to be trained at the desk and intro¬ 
duced to the reference room by Dick was an education 
in itself. It was also harder than actually working the 
desk. He spent long hours explaining the routine and 
— the real treat — discussing highlights of the refer¬ 
ence collection. He didn’t just point out a set like The 
Annual Register of Events, he had one or two anec¬ 
dotes about its history or use and then would show you 
a page with a perfect example of what he had just de¬ 
scribed. His enormous appreciation for the books (the 
scholar was most visible at these times), combined 
with his personal energy, made learning the new job a 
pleasure. More of library school should resemble this 
experience. 

I well remember the reassuring advice Dick 
gave to me when I began my career in the Refer¬ 
ence Department. I had expressed apprehen¬ 
sion about not only the high volume of ques¬ 
tions we received at our busy Reference Desk, 
but also the incredible variety. One was re¬ 
quired to make a fast mental leap from a prob¬ 
lem pertaining to medieval history in India to a 
statistical inquiry, or, to an investigation of 
radiocarbon dating techniques. Dick advised 
me, “Don’t worry. There are only two kinds of 
questions — those you can answer and those 
you can’t. After a while you’ll find that there 
will be more of the latter!” 

Dick’s bibliographic lectures and special li¬ 
brary tours, given over many years, have cov¬ 
ered art history, women’s studies, English lit¬ 
erature, cultural geography, ethnomusicology, 
sociology, anthropology, history, political sci¬ 
ence, and urban planning. He also gave a series 
of lectures on “The Radical Right and Its Litera¬ 
ture” to several University and community or¬ 
ganizations and addressed special groups like 
the Zamorano Club on such topics as, “Japan: 
Reflections on the Old and the New.” This spe¬ 
cial interest in Japanese history and literature 
has found additional expression in his pub¬ 
lished translations of works, such as Hatsutaro’s 
Kaigai lb un: Amerika Shinwa (Dawson’s Book 
Shop, 1970, Baja California Travel Series, no. 
20), Yutaka Shimizu’s Nara Picture Books 
(Dawson’s Book Shop, 1960), and in Dick’s own 
book collecting. He has an almost complete col¬ 
lection of every published English translation 
of Japanese literature of every genre and period. 

From 1962 to 1977, Dick was the editor of the 
UCLA Librarian, and he edited innumerable 
publications in other series such as the Clark 
Library Seminar Papers, UCLA Library Occa¬ 
sional Papers, Annual Report of the University 
Librarian, the Newsletter on Intellectual Free¬ 


dom, and library guides. Since 1977, he has 
been giving editorial and proofreading assis¬ 
tance to Shimeon Brisman, the Library’s Jewish 
Studies Bibliographer, on A History and Guide 
to Judaic Bibliography and is now completing 
work on the third and final volume. His book 
reviews have been published in College and Re¬ 
search Libraries and the Newsletter on Intellec¬ 
tual Freedom and include reviews of The 
American Right Wing by Ralph Ellison and 
Sarah Harris, and Murray Schumach’s The Face 
on the Cutting Room Floor: The Story of Movie 
and Television Censorship. 

Among library colleagues, Dick has estab¬ 
lished himself as an entrepreneur without equal 
for his extraordinarily successful management 
of the Library Staff Association (LSA) annual 
booksale. At the staff Christmas party in Decem¬ 
ber 1984, Dick was presented with a beautifully 
printed and framed certificate of appreciation 
for his chairmanship of the booksale during the 
last sixteen years, and also received an unpre¬ 
cedented special lifetime membershp in LSA. 
Those of us who were there for the ceremony 
were not surprised to hear him turn the occa¬ 
sion into an opportunity to solicit more books 
for the May 1985 sale — which, happily for 
everyone, Dick will still manage as a “volun¬ 
teer” after his retirement. 

Although we could never interest Dick in a 
permanent administrative position, he did ac¬ 
cept an assignment as acting head of the Refer¬ 
ence Department after Ardis Lodge retired and 
before Rob Collison came from England. As pre¬ 
dicted by all who knew him, Dick distinguished 
himself in this role, too. We all admired his 
ability to analyze and solve bureaucratic prob¬ 
lems with astonishing alacrity and good humor 
and to encourage each member of the staff to 
undertake new and challenging endeavors. His 
advice, whether given on an administrative 
matter or in answer to a reference question, has 
continued to be sought, utilized, and appreciat¬ 
ed by all who know him. Further, he long ago 
proved himself to be a master of logistics, and 
he has engineered every one of the department’s 
major stack shifts since we moved into the Uni¬ 
versity Research Library. 

Although we shall all miss Dick terribly, we 
wish him a joyous retirement. We are especially 
happy that he will still be pursuing his many 
interests at home in Los Angeles and coming to 
the Library on occasion. I look forward to re- 
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ceiving his comments on such matters as the 
draperies which we were finally successful in 
obtaining as “insulation treatment” for our of¬ 
fice windows. “Well,” he said, in response to 
my query as to whether he liked them, “if they 
don’t keep us warm, at least we’ll have some¬ 


thing to burn!” The Reference Department has 
never been more fortunate in having a librarian 
of Dick’s diversified talents in our midst for so 
many wonderful years. If Sir Isaac Walton had 
known him, he would have called him, “The 
Compleat Reference Librarian.” A.H. 


Head of ORION User Services 


Benita Weber joined the UCLA Library staff in 
November 1984 in the newly created position of 
Head of ORION User Services. Prior to her move 
to UCLA, she served for eight years as Head of 
the Serials Department at the University of New 
Mexico General Library. Thus she brings to her 
new position broad and in-depth experience in 
all technical services functions — including ac¬ 
quisitions, cataloging, and serials processing — 
encompassed by the ORION online system. Ac¬ 
cording to Ms. Weber, she was attracted to the 
ORION User Services post because she wel¬ 
comed the opportunity to work with an inte¬ 
grated library automation system comprised of 
both technical, internal library functions, and 
public modules designed to facilitate informa¬ 
tion access for the Library’s many users. Ms. 
Weber is particularly interested in the phenom¬ 
enon that occurs as more automation is intro¬ 
duced into the work or research environment. 
“Rather than being content with the increased 
capabilities a system provides,” she observes, 
“users absorb these changes very quickly; their 
expectations are raised to a point that some¬ 
times exceeds the limits of the system. These 
raised expectations, in turn, place heavy de¬ 
mands on the system development staff to ex¬ 
pand, modify, or otherwise improve the system 
very rapidly. User and development staff, con¬ 
sequently, form a symbiotic relationship that 
ideally fosters creativity on both sides.” 

The ORION User Services office which Benita 
Weber directs occupies a unique position in the 
Library’s organization. The small team of librar¬ 
ians in the department work closely with li¬ 
brary staff campuswide, soliciting ideas for 
ORION enhancements. In conjunction with the 
Library’s computer system designer and pro¬ 
grammers in the ORION Systems Office, ORION 
librarians develop, test, and document new sys¬ 
tem functions. While reference librarians in 
campus libraries teach UCLA faculty and stu¬ 
dents how to use ORION, Ms. Weber and her 
colleagues are responsible for training all li- 
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brary staff, off-campus users who search ORI¬ 
ON, and those who have contracted with the 
UCLA Library to apply ORION software to their 
own bibliographic files. 

In addition to her management responsibil¬ 
ities as Head of ORION User Services, Benita 
Weber plays an active role in various profes¬ 
sional library associations. Currently, she 
serves on the Board of Directors of the Universal 
Serials and Book Exchange, and recently com¬ 
pleted a four-year elected term on the American 
Library Association’s Council. She has pub¬ 
lished articles in library professional journals 
and is a member of the editorial board of Serials 
Review. She has taught information manage¬ 
ment seminars and workshops in Mexico and 
Columbia and welcomes the opportunity to 
demonstrate ORION to Spanish-speaking visi¬ 
tors to UCLA. 

G.W. 
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Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by and Department of Special Collections): The 

California Landscape and Its Architects. On 
display through July 31. 

In the Biomedical Library: The Development of 
Illustration in Medicine. On display through 
June 14. 

In the College Library: The 37th Annual Robert 
B. Campbell Student Book Collection Competi¬ 
tion Award Winners. On display through May 
27. 

In the Art Library: Artists’ Journals and 
Notebooks. On display through May 31. Walter 
Hamady: Handmade Paper, Handset Books. On 
display during the month of June. 

In the Rubsamen Music Library: Things Worth 
Knowing in Music and Art: Music Periodicals 
Published in Los Angeles, 1902-1985. On dis¬ 
play through June 30. 


In the Education & Psychology Library: Disser¬ 
tations into Books: Graduate School of Educa¬ 
tion. On display through June. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University 
community, the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary, and other friends of the University by 
the Administrative Office, University of 
California Library, Los Angeles 90024. 
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In last month’s issue of the UCLA Librarian, Professor Emeritus 
Richard C. Rudolph’s name was misspelled. We apologize to Profes¬ 
sor Rudolph for this error. - Ed. 
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Bel ley garrison. Stein’s dreams came true when 
the officer was reassigned to Morocco and the 
house was made available. Stein and Toklas 
happily spent their summers there until 1943, 
when they reluctantly left to live out the war in 
another corner of the Bugey, Culoz. 

At Billignin Stein wrote many of her most 
famous books: The Autobiography of Alice B. 
Toklas, Picasso, Paris France, and Wars I Have 
Seen. The landscape and the people of the vil¬ 
lage, with whom she was always on friendly 
terms, inspired much of her poetry and many of 
her plays, such as “Four Saints in Three Acts,” 


which was set to music by Virgil Thompson. 
Stein entertained friends such as artists Pablo 
Picasso, Juan Gris, and Picabia, and such writ¬ 
ers as Hemingway and Thorton Wilder at 
Bellignin and Toklas tried out many of the rec¬ 
ipes which were later included in her Alice B. 
Toklas Cookbook. 

Stein died in Paris in 1946 and Toklas in 
1967. Their fame has grown with the years. 
Funds for the symposium and contest were pro¬ 
vided by a gift from Catherine M. Davis to en¬ 
hance the Library’s support of scholarship relat¬ 
ing to Gertrude Stein and her circle of friends. 


Student Book Collectors Honored 


In keeping with a thirty-seven-year tradition, 
the joys of book collecting were once again cele¬ 
brated at UCLA on April 25,1985. The occasion 
was the 37th Annual Robert B. Campbell Stu¬ 
dent Book Collection Competition. A total of 
$650 in prizes was presented during the awards 
ceremony that took place in the Department of 
Special Collections. 

Judges for this year’s competition were 
Charles Champlin, Arts Editor for the Los Ange¬ 
les Times; Harlan Kessel, retired Sales and Pro¬ 
motion Manager for the University of California 
Press; and Dr. Ynez O’Neill, Professor of Medi¬ 
cal History at the UCLA School of Medicine. 
Among the others attending the festivities were 
University Librarian Russell Shank, who intro¬ 
duced Blanche Campbell (Mrs. Campbell’s hus¬ 
band, Robert B. Campbell, was unable to at¬ 
tend), Jeff Weber, President of the Southern 
California Chapter of the Antiquarian Booksell¬ 
ers Association of America, and the members of 
the competition organizing committee — Bob¬ 
bie Edelson, Biomedical Library Reserve Sec¬ 
tion; Kaarina Flint, University Research Library 
Reference Department; Raymond Soto, Library 
Administrative Office; and College Librarian 
Tom Fry, the administrative liaison to the com¬ 
mittee. 

After Mr. Champlin presented an informal 
talk about his experiences with book collecting 
and the kinship between book collector, critic, 
and reader, the competition winners were an¬ 
nounced. The $250 undergraduate prize was 
awarded to David Tseklenis for his collection, 



From left to right: Harlan Kessel, Dr. Ynez O’Neill, David Tseklenis, 
Blanche Campbell, Peter Zachar, John Lindquist, James Swanson, 
and Charles Champlin. Photo, by Roger Edelson. 


“Exhibition and Collection Catalogues: Indi¬ 
vidual Artists, Post-World War II Era.” Peter 
Zachar won the $250 graduate prize for his col¬ 
lection, “Towards an Understanding of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley.” Graduate student James 
Swanson received the $100 special prize for his 
collection, “ This One Mad Act’ — The Assas¬ 
sination of Abraham Lincoln,” and John 
Lindquist, also a graduate student, won the $50 
special prize for his collection, “William S. 
Burroughs.” In addition, each winner and fina¬ 
list was given a copy of Mark Twain’s The Mys¬ 
terious Stranger, published and donated by the 
University of California Press. This particular 
edition is the first to contain the text as Mark 
Twain had intended. 
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When the Campbells sponsored the first book 
collection competition in 1949, it was open 
only to undergraduates and the top prize went 
to a “Collection of Books on Japan.” In 1964, 
graduate students became eligible to enter when 
the Friends of the UCLA Library started to spon¬ 
sor prizes as well. Top honors that year went to a 
collection entitled “First Editions of Gertrude 
Stein.” 


Sponsors of this year’s competition were Mr. 
and Mrs. Campbell, the Friends of the UCLA 
Library, the Southern California Chapter of the 
Antiquarian Booksellers Association of Amer¬ 
ica, and the UCLA Library Staff Association. 

K.F. 


Robert B. Campbell 
1898 - 1985 


Robert B. Campbell, pioneer book seller to 
UCLA and founder of the Annual Robert B. 
Campbell Student Book Collection Competi¬ 
tion, passed away on May 6, 1985, at the age of 
87. 

Although Mr. Campbell was unable to attend 
the awards ceremony for this year’s competi¬ 
tion on April 25, Mrs. Blanche Campbell attend¬ 
ed and was introduced to the audience by Uni¬ 
versity Librarian Russell Shank. Dr. Shank not¬ 
ed that the Campbells had been responsible not 
only for “supplying books for classes [to UCLA 
students], but also for good books.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell opened their first bookstore on May 
10, 1924, opposite the original UCLA campus 
(now the location of Los Angeles City College) 
on Vermont Avenue. Five years later, when 
UCLA moved to the Westwood campus, the 
Campbells moved their bookstore across the 
street from the new campus, and thus became 
the first store in the area that later became 
Westwood Village. For fifty years, Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell ran their bookstore and employed 
many UCLA students, including Ralph Bunche, 
the 1950 Nobel Peace Prize recipient and a 
founding diplomat of the United Nations. 

Mr. Campbell became the first West Coast 
president of the American Book Sellers Associ¬ 
ation in 1948, served as the Southern California 
Book Sellers Association president, and was 
twice president of the Westwood Village Cham¬ 
ber of Commerce. In addition, he was chair of 
the West District of the Red Cross for several 
years and one of the founders of both the UCLA 
Chancellor’s Associates and the Sportsmen of 
the South at UCLA. 

In 1949 the Campbells sponsored the first 



Robert B. Campbell, 1983. Photo by Julie Kwan. 


book collection competition with the purpose 
of encouraging book collecting among UCLA 
students. The competition has been held every 
year since its inception, with a wide diversity of 
book collections entered by students represent¬ 
ing an equally wide diversity of disciplines. 

The book collection competition committee, 
the Library, and the entire UCLA community 
have lost a good friend with the passing of Rob¬ 
ert B. Campbell, but his generous spirit will en¬ 
dure among us. 
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Staff in Print and Program 


Charlotte Georgi, Management Bibliogra¬ 
pher, and Terry Fate, a professional research 
coordinator and formerly of the Graduate 
School of Management Library, are the authors 
of Fund Raising, Grants, and Foundations: A 
Comprehensive Bibliography, Libraries Unlim¬ 
ited, Inc., 1985. Susan F. Rice, Alumni and De¬ 
velopment Director, Graduate School of Man¬ 
agement, wrote the Foreward. Ms. Georgi has 
also recently been elected Recording Secretary 
for the UCLA Affiliates, a support organization 
whose purpose is to represent the university to 
the community-at-large through a program of 
distinguished faculty speakers. It also raises 
funds for the UCLA Alumni Association Schol¬ 
arship Program. 

Mona McCormick, of the University Re¬ 
search Library Reference Department, is the au¬ 
thor of The New York Times Guide to Reference 
Materials, Times Books, 1985, which was 
“highly recommended” in a Library Journal re¬ 
view of April 15,1985. This is a greatly expand¬ 
ed and updated revision of her earlier book, 
Who-What-When-Where-How-Why Made Easy, 
published in 1971. 

Darcy Van Vuren, Associate Director of the 
Pacific Southwest Regional Medical Library 


Service at the Biomedical Library, has coau¬ 
thored with Richard Adelson and James Hahn 
“Integrating Library Services and Continuing 
Education: A Selective Dissemination Project.” 
The article appeared in Mobius, October 1984. 

Marie Waters, of the University Research Li¬ 
brary Reference Department, led a discussion 
on The Book Class by Louis Auchincloss at a 
monthly meeting of the Book Club in Brent¬ 
wood, California, in February 1985. Ms. Waters, 
who for twelve years has been a member of a 
monthly book group in her community, also 
spoke on the organization and function of book 
groups. 

Benita Weber, Head of ORION User Services, 
was re-elected to a second two-year term (1985 
and 1986) on the Board of Directors of USBE, 
Inc. (formerly Universal Serials & Book Ex¬ 
change, Inc.). USBE, headquartered in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., is a nonprofit organization that pri¬ 
marily serves as an inexpensive source of back 
issues of serials, which libraries can use for col¬ 
lection development or interlibrary loan pur¬ 
poses. 


Library Publications for Sale 


The UCLA Library has limited quantities of 
the following publications for sale: 

Captain Marryat, Sea Officer, Novelist, Coun¬ 
try Squire, a bio-bibliographic essay to accom¬ 
pany an exhibition of the life and works of Cap¬ 
tain Frederick Marryat, R.N., 1792-1848, by 
Alan Buster, with a prefatory note by Wilbur 
Smith and a list of additions to the UCLA Li¬ 
brary Marryat Collection by Brooke Whiting, 
published by the UCLA Library, 1980, 48 pages, 
$5.00. 

Classics in the Literature of Mountaineering 
and Mountain Travel, from the Francis P. Far- 
quhar Collection of Mountaineering Literature 
in the UCLA Library Department of Special Col¬ 
lections, an annotated bibliography compiled 


and edited by James R. Cox, published by the 
UCLA Library, 1980, 58 pages, $25.00. 

College and University Business Library Sta¬ 
tistics 1979/80 and 1980/81, Fifth Edition, 
edited by Tracey Miller and Karen Sternheim, 
published by the UCLA Graduate School of 
Management, 1984, 40 pages, $10.00. 

How to Use the ERIC System, a slide-cassette 
instructional program on the use of the Educa¬ 
tional Resources Information Center services, 
with a printed index of the slides, published by 
the Regents of the University of California, 
1979, $35.00. 
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Southern California Art Galleries with materi¬ 
als from the UCLA Elmer Belt Library of 
Vinciana, by Victoria Steele and Bernard 
Barryte, published by the USC Art Galleries, 
1982, 13 pages, $2.00. 

Courtesy of the UCLA Center for Medieval 
and Renaissance Studies, Leonardo da Vinci: 
Studies for a Nativity and the “Mona Lisa Car¬ 
toon” with Drawings after Leonardo from the 
Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana, an illustrated 
catalog of an exhibition in honor of Elmer Belt, 
M.D., on the occasion of his eightieth birthday, 
by Professor Carlo Pedretti of the UCLA Depart¬ 
ment of Art, Design, and Art History, 1973, 50 
pages, $30.00. 

The Photographic Heritage of the Middle 
East, a catalog to accompany an exhibition of 
early photographs of Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, and Iran, 1849-1893, by Paul E. 
Chevedden, Undena Publications, 1981, 36 
pages, $6.00. 


Printed by Hague and Gill, a checklist pre¬ 
pared in conjunction with the exhibit, A Re¬ 
sponsible Workman, observing Eric Gills’ cen¬ 
tenary, published by the Regents of the Univer¬ 
sity of California, 1982, 48 pages, $10.00. 

The UCLA Oral History Program, a catalog of 
the collection, compiled by Constance S. Bul¬ 
lock, with the assistance of Saundra Taylor, pub¬ 
lished by the Regents of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia, 1982, 185 pages, $6.50. 

Payment is accepted in the form of a check or 
money order, in U.S. currency only, made out to 
the Regents of the University of California. To 
the prices listed above, add 6.5% tax for orders 
from within Los Angeles county or 6% tax for 
orders from elsewhere in California. The UCLA 
Library will pay postage on all orders. Payments 
should be directed to Mrs. Attait Meleika, Li¬ 
brary Accounting, 11360B University Research 
Library, UCLA, Los Angeles, CA 90024. 


James V. Mink Scholarship Established 


The Society of California Archivists has an¬ 
nounced that its special scholarship fund has 
been named after James V. Mink, retired Univer¬ 
sity Archivist and Head, Department of Special 
Collections, in recognition of his distinguished 
services to the society. Mr. Mink was a member 
of SCA’s founding committee, its first presi¬ 
dent, and an active participant in many phases 


of its activities. He is currently serving on its 
legislation committee. The James V. Mink 
Scholarship will provide opportunities for en¬ 
try-level archivists to attend the annual meet¬ 
ings of the Society of American Archivists or 
receive other kinds of basic archival training. 

D.T. 


Notable Acquisition 


The University Research Library has recently 
acquired a microfilm collection of nearly 500 
titles consisting of copies of the surviving books 
printed in Moscow before Peter the Great. The 
books are for the most part of a liturgical nature 
and most of them are listed in Antonia Zer¬ 
nova’s bibliography of sixteenth- and seven¬ 
teenth-century Cyrillic books published in 
Moscow. Among major literary figures repre¬ 


sented are Meletii Smotryts’kyi, Simeon Po- 
lots’kyi, and Lavrentii Zizanii. The collection, a 
valuable source of linguistic research material, 
is housed in the Microform Reading Service 
and includes a printed guide and a reel index. 
[Call number SX PG 3223 R87 1984; 342 micro¬ 
film reels.] 

L.G., L.F. 
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Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by and Department of Special Collections): The 

California Landscape and Its Architects. On 
display through July 31. 

In the Biomedical Library: The Banks’ Flori- 
le gium: Botanical Engravings Documenting the 
Voyage of foseph Banks and Captain Cook, 
1768-1771, featuring selections from the Aus¬ 
tralian sections of this monumental publication 
and materials from the Department of Special 
Collections and the Museum of Cultural Histo¬ 
ry. On display from June 24 through September 
23. 

In the College Library: Hot Dates in June, an 
amusing look at special days during the month. 
On display through June 30. 

In the Art Library: Walter Hamady: Handmade 
Paper, Handset Books. On display through June 
30. 

In the Education & Psychology Library: Disser¬ 
tations into Books: Graduate School of Educa¬ 
tion. On display through June 30. Education in 
India. On display from July 1 through Septem¬ 
ber 1. 


University of California 
UCLA Librarian 
Administrative Office 
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In the Rubsamen Music Library: Things Worth 
Knowing in Music and Art: Music Periodicals 
Published in Los Angeles, 1902-1985. On dis¬ 
play through June 30. 
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Lawry’s Hosts A Delicious Fund Raiser 

for the Friends of the UCLA Library 


At the Friends’ fund raiser at Lawry’s California Center (left to right): Ruth Reichl, Restaurant Editor, Los Angeles Times; Bruce Henstell, 
President, Friends of the UCLA Library; and Ralph Frank, member of the Board of Directors of Lawry’s Restaurants, Inc. 


That special department of Providence that 
looks after holy fools and fund raisers smiled 
upon the Friends of the UCLA Library last May 
21, and presented a gift of an extraordinary lu¬ 
cid and gentle California night. It was the per¬ 


fect background for an evening outdoors on the 
patio at Lawry’s California Center, an evening 
dedicated to good food and good talk about 
good food, in the service of the activities of the 
Friends. It came about this way. 
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One of the less well known collections 
housed in the Library’s Department of Special 
Collections is that dedicated to California cui¬ 
sine. Here may be found a rich collection of 
California cookbook imprints: ladies’ books and 
church- and newspaper-sponsored collections 
of recipes. One can research everything from 
plain and simple truths about California cook¬ 
ing to its later romanticization, to what the stars 
ate, as identified in, for example, Hollywood’s 
Famous Recipes of the Stars (1932). The collec¬ 
tion has one of the two copies known to exist of 
the Los Angeles Times Cookbook, Number 1, 
printed in 1902. The second copy is in a private 
collection. In addition, the department’s collec¬ 
tion includes a number of important and inter¬ 
esting menus. 

Some years back the Friends recognized the 
collection with a fund raiser entitled “ATaste of 
California.” As president of the Friends, I sug¬ 
gested last year that it was time to revive the 
tradition. But this time a sponsor for the 
evening was sought, a company that might un¬ 
derwrite the costs of the evening as a contribu¬ 
tion to the activities of the Friends. And one 
was found in the generous Lawry’s Restaurants, 
Inc. and Lawry’s California Center. 

The choice of Lawry’s was fitting. Not only 
are the two companies among Los Angeles’ most 
preeminent but they are rich in history. Law¬ 
rence L. Frank founded Lawry’s. The Frank fam¬ 
ily was closely related to the Van De Camps, and 
together the two had founded the notable bak¬ 
eries bearing that name. The first restaurant the 
families opened, the Tam O’Shanter, still holds 
forth from the same location in the Atwater dis¬ 
trict. It is the oldest restaurant doing business in 
Los Angeles still operated by the original 
owners. 

In 1938, Frank opened what was to become 
the flagship restaurant of the chain, Lawry’s The 
Prime Rib on Beverly Hills’ famous restaurant 
row. That restaurant still flourishes, its tradi¬ 
tional table-side carving of prime rib still going 
on as it approaches its fiftieth year. 

Coordinating the event on behalf of Lawry’s 
was public relations director Sue Holzhauer, 
who did a magnificient job. She arranged for a 
sit-down banquet for 200 on the patio at Lawry’s 
California Center. Lawry’s Restaurants and 
Lawry’s California Center (both deserve men¬ 
tion since they are now separate corporations) 


donated not only the setting but the food and 
what turned out to be superlative and pleasant 
service. 

The menu for the evening was drawn from 
among the restaurants Lawry’s owns in the 
Southern California area. The appetizer course 
of salmon recalled the Tam O’Shanter, the salad 
course the Five Crowns in Corona Del Mar, and 
the main course, prime rib, from where else but 
Lawry’s The Prime Rib. Robert Mondavi and 
Beaulieu wineries donated the wine. The Bay 
Area chapter of the California Restaurant Asso¬ 
ciation provided a donation to help defray mail¬ 
ing costs. In effect then, all proceeds from the 
$50-a-plate dinner were a contribution to the 
Friends. The evening raised over $8,000. 

Coleman Andrews, who is as Los Angeles in 
his essence as Lawry’s, was the keynote speaker 
for the evening. He was born in Los Angeles, 
son of a Hollywood screenwriter, and has writ¬ 
ten extensively for the Times, for magazines 
such as California Magazine, New West, and 
Los Angeles Magazine, and for a number of im¬ 
portant national publications. He’s authored a 
guide to Los Angeles restaurants and is now 
preparing a cookbook and examination of Span¬ 
ish cuisine. And, it need hardly be added, he’s 
not only worked but eaten his way through a 
number of Los Angeles restaurants past and 
present. His assignment for the Friends was to 
recall his experiences in local restaurants and 
summarize what was distinctive about dining 
in Los Angeles over the years. His reply, in part, 
follows. 

Restaurants were, by and large, friendly and 
comfortable places to be, places that made 
you feel good, made you feel well taken care 
of. Food was obviously the whole idea of res¬ 
taurants. You went to a restaurant rather than 
having dinner at home, not instead of, say, 
going to a baseball game or going to the laun¬ 
dry. But food was, at the same time, somehow 
not really what restaurants were all about. 
You expected a certain quality, and noticed if 
it wasn’t there. But at the same time you 
didn’t really want to have to think about that 
quality. Back then, you didn’t go to restau¬ 
rants, in most cases, to discover new taste 
sensations, to be dazzled by new flavor com¬ 
binations, to have epiphanies. 

But why did you go? Because, as I’ve said, 
restaurants felt good. They had — they still 
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do have — a very special, magnetic, almost 
mystical attraction. Picture the warm yellow 
light shining from the cafe at the end of a dark 
block, the good smells and happy sounds 
coming from inside. You can’t help yourself. 
You’re drawn to the place. And I think that 
warm cafe on that dark block is a good meta¬ 
phor for all good restaurants everywhere. 

When I spoke previously about having gone to 
Chasen’s more for the atmosphere than the 
food, that’s what I had in mind. I don’t mean 
that the food wasn’t good. And I don’t mean 
atmosphere merely in the sense of decor. I 
mean that restaurants — all good restaurants, 
of whatever type, then as now — offer an en¬ 
vironment, an atmosphere (in the most palpa¬ 
ble sense of atmosphere), that is darned near 


impossible not to want to immerse yourself 
in. 

I also think that this enduring quality is espe¬ 
cially important in Los Angeles, where so 
many other aspects of our lives seem so 
ephemeral, so instantly changeable. If there’s 
a continuity, a common thread from past to 
present, in Los Angeles restaurants — a dis¬ 
tant philosophical connection between Arm¬ 
strong Shroeder’s and the West Beach Cafe, 
say, or between the Good Fellows Grotto and 
Ma Maison — I think it must run along these 
lines. 

Bruce Henstell 
President, Friends 
of the UCLA Library 


The Book Arts of Barry Moser 


One of the foremost pleasures for the book 
lover is the successful meeting of the printed 
word and artistic interpretation. The work of 
Barry Moser, one of America’s premiere book 
illustrators and wood engravers, is a fine exam¬ 
ple of the art of book illustration. His sensitive 
and dramatic illustrations enhance the author’s 
words and stir the imagination. The Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections is pleased to an¬ 
nounce the acquisition of a number of Moser’s 
sketches and drawings to add to its collection of 
the works of contemporary book illustrators and 
fine press editions. 

“The Book Arts of Barry Moser for the Uni¬ 
versity of California Press” was the subject of an 
exhibition last fall in the Department of Special 
Collections, sponsored jointly by the Associates 
of the University of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, and the University Research 
Library, UCLA. Moser and his partner Jeffrey 
Dwyer are the creative forces behind the Penny¬ 
royal Press, Northampton, Massachusetts, 
which has published a number of critically ac¬ 
claimed fine press editions, including 
Frankenstein, Alice in Wonderland, and 
Through the Looking-Glass and What Alice 



“Celestial chariot.” Purgatorio, Canto XXIX, 1981. 
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Found There. The University of California has 
published these works in trade editions which 
have also met with critical approval for the 
quality of reproduction of letterpress printing 
and wood-block engravings. Prints and 
drawings from these works were exhibited, as 
well as illustrations from the “California Dan¬ 
te,” commissioned by the University of Califor¬ 
nia Press. Working with Chet Grycz and Stan 
Holwitz from the University of California Press, 
Moser illustrated Dante’s Inferno, Purgatorio, 
and Paradiso for a new translation by Allen 
Mandelbaum. In working out the iconography 
for the series as a whole, Moser wrote, “My 
drawings would proceed from high key, com¬ 
plex drawings (Inferno), to low key, simple 
drawings (Paradiso).” His own words best 
speak for the inspiration behind his vision. 

Hell’s archetype, for me as for most 20th-cen¬ 
tury artists, is the Holocaust. My instincts 
perceive a cacophony of light — blue white 
icy lights of burning gas. The high key 
screams of terrified mothers in Dachau’s 
shower rooms — and the lights were on. The 
archetype of Paradiso, on the other hand, is to 
me, the dark dreamless quiet of profound 
sleep. 

These visions, in pen and ink, ink wash, and 
wood-block engravings, are now part of the De¬ 
partment of Special Collections’ resources in 
book illustration and design. Through the gen¬ 
erosity of the Friends of the UCLA Library, who 
provided more than half the purchase price, the 
University Research Library was able to acquire 
the drawings for the “California Dante.” Includ¬ 
ed are preliminary sketches and incipient 
drawings, secondary sketches, and the artist’s 
final images. They are an outstanding resource 
for studying the art of book illustration, from 
the artist’s first rendering through the refine¬ 
ment of his interpretation and the images final¬ 
ly chosen to represent the author’s words. These 
original materials are further complemented 
with examples of the printed works from the 
department’s holdings of fine press and illus¬ 
trated books. 

In addition to the sketches and drawings for 
the “California Dante,” the department has also 
acquired the engraved wood-blocks for 
Frankenstein through the generosity of an anon¬ 
ymous donor. Frankenstein, published by the 
Pennyroyal Press and in a trade edition by the 
University of California Press, demonstrates 


Moser’s skill as an engraver in the mastery of 
line and dramatic content in his illustrations. 
The creation of the “daemon” required Moser to 
immerse himself in the character of Victor 
Frankenstein. Moser’s account of the daemon’s 
creation is fascinating in itself. 

To do so, I put myself in the role of the sopho- 
moric Victor who was a university student, 
and by no means a skilled surgeon. I gathered 
needles, thread, plasticine, artificial eyes, 
wigs, raw chicken skins, and a skull. Upon 
the skull I built up the major areas of muscu¬ 
lature with plasticine. My daughter and I 
skinned chicken legs and sewed the skins to¬ 
gether with heavy black thread, like a patch- 
work quilt. Openings were cut through the 
skins to accommodate artificial eyes. It was 
fitted with a long black wig and a variety of 
hats and scarves. 

Thus constructed and filled, I proceeded to 
photograph it, lighting it various ways and 



OMBEKTO 

“I am Omberto; and my arrogance has not harmed me alone, for it has 
drawn all my kin into calamity.” Purgatorio, Canto XI.67, 1981. 
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shooting it from a variety of distances and 
points of view. I put it outside in the summer 
heat and chronicled its decomposition and 
its filling up with maggots. I noted carefully 
its smell and the interest birds and animals 
took in it. From these photographs and from 
the sense of disgust with which I tried to fill 
myself, the eight portraits were drawn. 

The resulting portraits characterize in strik¬ 
ing color and intensity what Moser perceives as 
the essence of the novel, “innocence perverted 
into evil through depravity, irresponsibility and 
neglect.” 

Barry Moser approaches each assignment 
with a fresh and unjaded mind, transforming 
his personal vision into graphic expression with 
a mastery of technique and style. The material 
now available for research in the Department of 
Special Collections will provide a wealth of in¬ 
formation for the student of the book arts and 
insight into the mind of a fascinating artist. 

L.H. 
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“All joy was but a mockery.” Frankenstein, volume 2, page 147, 
1984. 


The Life-Work of Henry Miller 


[Ms. Eileen Labrom, a visiting scholar with 
the English Department, has been engaged in 
research using the Library’s Henry Miller Col¬ 
lection for the past year. The article that follows 
is based on a lecture she presented in the De¬ 
partment of Special Collections. — Ed.] 


Question: What’s a post-structuralist doing in 
the archives? 

Answer: Digging. 

The reason for this conundrum will emerge 
later in this article, but it’s something to bear in 
mind as I describe the use I’m making of the 
Henry Miller Archive, housed in the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections, in a thesis which 
attempts to expose the strategies of. self-repre¬ 
sentation employed by Miller in the Tropic of 


Cancer, Tropic of Capricorn, Black Spring, and 
the trilogy Rosy Crucifixion. 

Miller’s task, of displaying himself and his 
experiences within a text, occupied the whole 
of his writing career; it was a project which 
overflowed the boundaries of each book, so that 
his intention to recount the most salient fea¬ 
tures of his life in their entirety was being con¬ 
tinually thwarted and recommenced. Tropic of 
Cancer was a one-off book, a cauterization of all 
the hurt caused Miller by his determination to 
be a writer. Black Spring was a forerunner to 
Tropic of Capricorn, within which Miller at¬ 
tempted to contain the events and relationships 
which made it possible for him to realize his 
ambition. But a single volume proved inad¬ 
equate for this task — a task which Miller re¬ 
turned to in the Rosy Crucifixion, whose writ¬ 
ing and publication occupied a period of twenty 
years, from the early-1940s to the early-1960s. 
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The life never could be overlaid by the work 
with an exact correspondence; a troublesome 
disjunction always returned and this disrup¬ 
tive “et cetera” (Miller’s term) persistently 
eluded enslavement in a signifying chain. Nex¬ 
us, which we know as the last volume of the 
trilogy, is not final; a proposed second volume 
was begun — and there is evidence in the collec¬ 
tion determining this — but the writing of it 
lapsed and Miller died with his enterprise in¬ 
complete. 

A study of procedures of self-representation 
calls for some wider conception of the self. 
What is it? To what, if anything, are we referring 
when we speak of myself? The complexities of 
any attempt to define the self can be enlight¬ 
ened by an examination of a particular self — 
Henry Miller. Biographical details are colorful: 
Miller was married five times; he endured years 
of hardship before his first book was published 
in 1934 when he was forty-three years old. The 
places in which Miller lived are always a pow¬ 
erful force in his books, but Greece of The Colos¬ 
sus of Maroussi, the 1940s America of The Air- 
conditioned Nightmare , and the remote splen¬ 
dor of Big Sur are not simply settings: geo¬ 
graphical location is an active agency in all his 
writing. Miller settled at Big Sur in 1942, 
though he spent the last years of his life in Pacif¬ 
ic Palisades where he died in 1980. 

But the facts of his life are not the whole story, 
and this is clearly demonstrated by the material 
in the collection which covers the 1930s, Mill¬ 
er’s most prolific and artistically successful pe¬ 
riod. The richest items in the archive are the 
Paris Notebooks, in three volumes, a first draft 
of Black Spring, Miller’s Paris Brochure, vol¬ 
umes 1 and 2, and the Dream Book. In the Paris 
Notebooks Miller’s distinctive voice comes into 
being as writing and this change can be seen 
taking place. In volume 1 there are many scenes 
depicting Paris — streets, buildings, cafes, and 
accounts of places in which Miller lived and 
some of the extraordinary people he met. There 
are also some newspaper clippings of descrip¬ 
tive pieces he wrote about the city, published 
under Alfred Perles’ name — a subterfuge en¬ 
abling Miller to earn money. 

But all the time Miller was keeping notes 
about Paris he was writing a novel called Crazy 
Cock which was never published. At some 
point Miller elected to do without the mecha¬ 
nism of fiction and to make his confrontation 


with his experience as direct as language would 
permit. Somewhere along the line Crazy Cock 
was abandoned and what is occasionally re¬ 
ferred to in the Notebooks as ‘‘the Paris novel” 
took over. Tropic of Cancer is an accident: the 
book, we know, had its inception in a random 
accretion of notes, newspaper clippings, and 
jottings. It is not the outcome of a predeter¬ 
mined goal. Miller intended to write fiction, but 
this intention was subverted into the writing of 
autobiography, and it is fascinating to observe 
the chance nature by which Tropic of Cancer 
was initiated. 

The collection includes one particularly inti¬ 
mate source of knowledge about Henry Miller. 
In 1933 he began keeping the Dream Book, a 
record of certain of his dreams, with some at¬ 
tempts at self-analysis. Simultaneously he was 
writing Black Spring, which was planned as a 
much larger work than the text we have. It was 
to be a vast encyclopedia of himself, which was 
at the same time to be paradigmatic of all selves. 
The year 1933 was a particularly productive 
one for Miller in terms of creative work and 
what is especially striking when one examines 
the notebooks and manuscripts is the overlap 
between the several books which Miller was 
writing at this period. The books continue to be 
constituted in his daily experience — but this 
interpenetration is now doubled by the manner 
in which they affect each other. The two vol¬ 
umes of Miller’s Paris Brochure consist of Mill¬ 
er’s preparatory work for a book he never fin¬ 
ished, a plan that started with the intention to 
write a short critique of D.H. Lawrence, and 
which grew in magnitude until it was to encom¬ 
pass a criticism and comparison of Lawrence, 
Joyce, and Proust, and to include a consider¬ 
ation of the ways in which the work of these 
authors was symptomatic of declining Western 
city civilization. Miller certainly saw affinities 
between himself and these three writers, and 
was looking for causes of common characteris¬ 
tics. This was one of the motives directing his 
readings in psychology, on which there are co¬ 
pious notes in the Brochure, and which trig¬ 
gered his keeping of the Dream Book. 

The material relating to Black Spring is by far 
the most valuable in the collection, and to dis¬ 
cover its inception in the Dream Book, and to 
follow the cross-fertilization between it and the 
Brochure, has been extremely exciting. I see it at 
the moment as a superpositioning of exterior 
events — Miller having a drink at a cafe or going 
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on a bicycle ride — upon the intimate 
interiorities of memory and dreams; and also as 
an intersection between past, present, and fu¬ 
ture desires — an intersection at which we all 
are continually arriving. It is by bringing togeth¬ 
er exactly these adjacencies and conjunctions 
that Miller lays bare the complexities of self- 
knowledge and exposes it as a tangled skein to 
which discourse brings its own intricacies. 
What my research shows is that the layers of the 
self are inexhaustible; the self is inexhaustible. 

And now I can return to my question about 
the digging. The sort of excavating I’ve been 
doing is functional, as distinct from purposeful. 
What it does is to expose the layers of the self, to 
lay them open so that they can be viewed 
sideways, like the layers of a cake. I’m not delv¬ 


ing downwards through the detritus of Henry 
Miller’s life in order to find a hidden being, or 
to reveal the buried treasure of the one, true 
Henry Miller. What I am doing is cutting away 
through the sources of knowledge of him so that 
the stratification into which they arrange them¬ 
selves can emerge. In this way the strata of the 
self can be seen as coexistent rather than 
successive; the “geologic I,” to use Miller’s 
term, becomes visible. Moreover, the “geologic 
I” is not static but mobile. To write of the self is 
to continue to produce an apprehension of the 
self’s complexities, and to call for the persistent 
renewal, rediscovery, and rewriting of the self 
which was Henry Miller’s life-work. 

Eileen Labrom 

King’s College, London University 


Librarian Shank Elected AAAS Fellow 


University Librarian Russell Shank has been 
elected a fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. A fellow of the 
AAAS is defined as a “member whose efforts on 
behalf of the advancement of science or its ap¬ 
plications are scientifically or socially distin¬ 


guished.” Dr. Shank’s name was presented to 
the AAAS Council with the following citation: 
“For distinguished contributions to librarian- 
ship and information science, through adminis¬ 
trative leadership and devoted service to profes¬ 
sional societies.” 


Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by and Department of Special Collections): The 

California Landscape and Its Architects. On 
display through September 30. 

In the Biomedical Library: The Banks’ Florile- 
gium: Botanical Engravings Documenting the 
Voyage of Joseph Banks and Captain Cook, 
1768 - 1771 , featuring selections from the Aus¬ 
tralian sections of this monumental publication 
and materials from the Department of Special 


Collections and the Museum of Cultural Histo¬ 
ry. On display through October 4. 

In the College Library: Hot Dates in June, July, 
August, and September, an amusing look at spe¬ 
cial days during these months. On display 
through September 30. 

In the Education & Psychology Library: Educa¬ 
tion in India. On display through September 1. 
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Book Fair Participants 


A*B*I Books 
Santa Barbara 

Aladdin Books and Memorabilia 
Fullerton 

Robert Allen/Books 
Altadena 

Alta California Bookstore 
Laguna Beach 

Angel City Books 
Long Beach 

Arcana: Books on the Arts 
Los Angeles 

Associated Book Service 
Long Beach 

Authors Today Books 
Pasadena 

Bargain Books 
Van Nuys 

Messrs. Berkelouw 
Santa Monica 

The Book Attic 
San Bernardino 

The Book Baron 
Anaheim 

Book Carnival 
Orange 

Book Case Books 
Pasadena 

The Book Den 
Santa Barbara 

The Book Shop 
Covina 

The Book Treasury 
Long Beach 

Dirk Cable, Bookseller 
Pasadena 

Claremont Books and Prints 
Claremont 

William and Victoria Dailey 
Los Angeles 

Dawson’s Book Shop 
Los Angeles 

May Ellam — Books 
Los Angeles 


Golden Legend 
Los Angeles 

Marian L. Gore, Bookseller 
San Gabriel 

Daniel E. Guice, Bookseller 
Los Angeles 

Doris Harris Autographs 
Los Angeles 

Helen Harte Bookseller 
Los Angeles 

Heritage Book Shop 
Los Angeles 

Joseph C. Herweg 
San Diego 

Michael S. Hollander Rare Books 
Santa Monica 

George J. Houle, Rare Books & 
Autographs 
Los Angeles 

J & J House Booksellers 
San Diego 

Joseph The Provider 
Santa Barbara 

Kenneth Karmiole Bookseller 
Los Angeles 

Howard Karno Books 
Santa Monica 

Samuel W. Katz 
Los Angeles 

Gail Klemm — Books 
Apple Valley 

Eric Chaim Kline 
Beverly Hills 

Krown & Spellman, Booksellers 
Los Angeles 

Lorson’s Books and Prints 
Fullerton 

Lost Horizon Bookstore 
Santa Barbara 

Joel L. Malter and Co. 

Encino 

Robert W. Mann, Rare Books 
San Diego 

Margaret Mannatt 
San Diego 


Laurence and Geraldine McGilvery 
La Jolla 

Merlin’s Bookshop 
Isla Vista 

Mitchell Books 
Pasadena 

Needham Book Finders 
Los Angeles 

Maurice F. Neville Rare Books 
Santa Barbara 

The Patchy Fog 
El Cajon 

Pepper and Stern—Rare Books 
Santa Barbara 

Joan Perkal Books—Collectors’ 
Gallery 
Sherman Oaks 

Pettier and Lieberman, Booksellers 
Los Angeles 

Prufrock Books and Etc. 

Pasadena 

Rancho Books 
Santa Monica 

B and L Rootenberg Rare Books 
Sherman Oaks 

Rudolph Sabbot — Natural History 
Books 

Woodland Hills 

Sagebrush Press 
Morongo Valley 

Michael R. Thompson 
Los Angeles 

Trophy Room Books 
Encino 

Vagabond Books 
Los Angeles 

Wahrenbrock’s Book House 
San Diego 

Waverley Books 
Santa Monica 

Zeitlin & Ver Brugge Booksellers 
Los Angeles 
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UCLA’S Fifth Antiquarian Book Fair: 

The Largest Ever 


UCLA’s Fifth Antiquarian Book Fair will fea¬ 
ture exhibits by sixty-four Southern California 
book dealers on the weekend of October 19 and 
20, 1985, in the Ackerman Student Union on 
campus. 

This event, sponsored by the Friends of the 
UCLA Library, is scheduled from 11 a.m. - 6 
p.m. on Saturday, October 19, and from 11 a.m. - 
5 p.m. on Sunday, October 20. The $4.00 admis¬ 
sion charge (students $2.00), good for both days, 
helps the Friends support a number of UCLA 
Library projects and special collections. 

Exhibitors participating in the Fair represent 
a majority of the active dealers in antiquarian 
books in Southern California, from San Diego to 
Santa Barbara, offering book lovers a unique op¬ 
portunity to examine a wide variety of rare and 
unusual books. 

Books on a wide range of subjects will be of¬ 
fered for sale, reflecting the interests of the indi¬ 


vidual dealers, many of whom specialize in one 
subject, such as art, Californiana, cinema, early 
children’s books, early science, fantasy and sci¬ 
ence fiction, fine press books, first editions, 
food and wine, incunabula, Ireland, Latin 
America, modern literature, photography, and 
theater. 

In addition to rare books of all descriptions, 
exhibitors will be offering autographs and 
manuscripts, maps, original art and fine prints 
and ephemera. A variety of items will be on sale 
in the Friends of the Library’s booth with all 
proceeds going to the UCLA Library. 

The UCLA Friends’ Antiquarian Book Fair, 
begun in 1977, was the first such event to be 
sponsored by a west coast university support 
group. It is now the largest local rare book fair in 
the United States. The event is coordinated by 
Patricia and Craig Graham, who are local book¬ 
sellers and members of the Friends of the UCLA 
Library. 



UCLA’S First Fine Arts Librarian 


Dr. Joan D. Kunselman joined the UCLA Li¬ 
brary staff on April 8, 1985 as its first Fine Arts 
Librarian. The Fine Arts Libraries are an admin¬ 
istrative group consisting of the Architecture & 
Urban Planning, Art, Music, and Theater Arts 
Libraries. Kunselman is responsible for coordi¬ 
nating the activities of these four branches of 
the Library system. In addition, she will be in¬ 
volved in such activities as developing plans for 
the expansion of these branches, the automa¬ 
tion of their archival collections, and serving as 
the UCLA representative to several nascent net¬ 
works of art and performing arts libraries in the 
Los Angeles metropolitan area. 


Kunselman received her A.B. from Vassar, her 
M.M. from the University of Maryland, and her 
M.L.S. and Ph.D. (in Music History and Litera¬ 
ture) from Louisiana State University. She 
brings to her present position an unusually 


Joan D. Kunselman 
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broad spectrum of experience in libraries: refer¬ 
ence, interlibrary loan, user education, collec¬ 
tion development, archives, serials, and cata¬ 
loging. She has held appointments on national 
committees in a number of library organizations 
and has published in a variety of journals. 

Recently, Kunselman discussed her new re¬ 
sponsibilities and goals for the future with Ruth 
B. Gibbs, Associate University Librarian for Re¬ 
search & Instructional Services. 

RBG: What attracted you to apply for this posi¬ 
tion? 

JK: I was attracted to this position because it 
combines my interest in the arts, subject train¬ 
ing, teaching and research experience, and 
background in practical librarianship with the 
fascinating problems of the management of uni¬ 
versity library collections, services, and pro¬ 
cessing. Ultimately, I was interested in contrib¬ 
uting to the teaching and research programs of 
UCLA’s academic community by working to 
support its outstanding library services and col¬ 
lections. 

RBG: Since your arrival at UCLA, you’ve met 
with dozens of faculty members in the depart¬ 
ments served by the Fine Arts Libraries. What 
do you see as your role in communicating with 
the Library’s users? 

JK: Our library collections must serve the aca¬ 
demic programs at UCLA. I want to ensure a 
mutual understanding of the programs, courses, 
or changes at UCLA. Together we can develop 
the library resources necessary for effective 
teaching and research. 

Faculty library committees are an essential 
forum in which to raise questions and hear rep¬ 
resentative faculty reactions. I have appreciated 
contributions of the library committees with 
which I have so far been involved, and look 
forward to those whose sessions I have not yet 
attended. In addition, the heads of the four Fine 
Arts Libraries and I are available to meet with 
individual faculty. I do hope faculty will con¬ 
tinue to let us know their concerns. 

In order to keep faculty apprised of changes 
emerging from this dialog, I hope to initiate a 
Fine Arts Libraries newsletter. This would serve 
to highlight for the faculty new developments 


in the four libraries, including additions to the 
collections, new online tools for research, and 
pertinent resources offered by other compo¬ 
nents of the UCLA Library system. 

RBG: UCLA has some outstanding collections 
in the fine arts. What do we need to do to facili¬ 
tate access to these materials? 

JK: Research collections in the Fine Arts Librar¬ 
ies include manuscript and other source materi¬ 
als that document creative processes, such as 
the work of painters, sculptors, performers, 
composers, architects, designers, film makers, 
or playwrights. These materials are acquired to 
support original research, are processed in an 
informative way, and are treated in a manner 
appropriate to preserve them for future genera¬ 
tions of faculty and students. 

We have at UCLA opportunities for collec¬ 
tion-level records of various detail in ORION, 
our online catalog. We will be working toward 
computerized registers (i.e., automated item- 
level records) for the special collections of the 
individual branch libraries. We will be working 
to make our records compatible with special 
collections database management in other 
units. Compatibility ultimately leads to ease of 
use for the researcher as he or she employs ORI¬ 
ON and the various special materials automated 
files. Computer access to keywords can enhance 
retrieval for the researcher. 

Some examples of collections that could be 
accommodated through collection-level 
records with individual registers include spe¬ 
cial materials in the Theater Arts Library, the 
Music Library, the Archive of Popular American 
Music, and selected urban planning technical 
reports. The Leonardo Subject File in the Belt 
Library could also be computerized to enhance 
service to the new Center for Leonardo Studies. 

With respect to preservation, some of the four 
libraries have significant collections of rare or 
unique items. One approach to preservation is 
microfilming significant titles. We would want 
to microfilm in the context of broader, possibly 
national cooperative preservation efforts, so 
that we would not duplicate another institu¬ 
tion’s efforts, and so that the best available copy 
of a work is selected. I serve on the UCLA Li¬ 
brary’s Preservation Advisory Group which is 
planning steps to minimize deterioration of ma- 
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terials “until the conservator comes.” 

In motion pictures and television we are lay¬ 
ing the groundwork for expanded cooperation 
with other collections in the Los Angeles area. 
In some aspects of our collections, we may be 
able to reduce duplication of effort through 
cooperation in maintaining particular files. I 
look forward to strengthened cooperation with 
the UCLA Film, Television, and Radio Archive 
to provide the Research Library support for the 
motion picture, broadcast, and recorded sound 
materials. An emerging opportunity for 
cooperation is discussion of funded referrals 
among performing arts libraries in the Los An¬ 
geles area. This focuses on a key component of 
cooperation, the ability of library staff to guide 
researchers to needed materials, wherever the 
location. 

RBG: What do you view as the relationship of 
the Fine Arts Libraries to the rest of the Library 
system? 

JK: In the UCLA Library system there is a strong 
central core of services from which the four 
Fine Arts Libraries can draw and benefit. For 
example, we must take appropriate advantage of 
centralized services and opportunities, such as 
those of the Reference Department which is a 
focal point for the interdisciplinary aspects of 
our subjects, the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions with its many complementary, valuable 
resources of significance in our areas, 
interlibrary loan service for the north campus, 
and coordinated collection development ser¬ 
vices. We draw on the Cataloging and Acquisi¬ 
tions Divisions of the Research Library’s Tech¬ 
nical Services Department, the Gifts Section 
which assists us in processing gifts, and the 
Task Force—which provides assistance to li¬ 
brary units throughout the system and is now 
heavily involved in helping us through the Get¬ 
ty project for the retrospective conversion of 
many of our catalog records. We must make ap¬ 
propriate use of centralized coordinated train¬ 
ing for librarians and staff, central reserve ser¬ 
vices — one for graduate and one for undergrad¬ 
uate classes—and of the additional shelving 
capacity for our collections, now at the 
Inglewood Stack Annex and ultimately at the 
UC Southern Regional Library Facility located 
on the UCLA campus. 

RBG: What are your public service goals for the 


Fine Arts Libraries in the next year or two? 

JK: An important new opportunity is online 
ready reference, which is the quick searching of 
various databases for easily retrievable facts. 
This will enhance the reference service we offer 
in the branches. As funding permits, in the fine 
arts and urban planning we hope to train our 
librarians in the coming year to access commer¬ 
cially available databases such as Avery Index of 
Architecture, RILM, RILA, Raseline (a new 
database for motion pictures/television), 
Artbibliographies Modern, Arts & Humanities 
Citation Index, Comprehensive Dissertation In¬ 
dex, and Books in Print for ready-reference pur¬ 
poses. Full database searches of research 
projects using more complex search strategies, 
which must be conducted on a cost-recovery 
basis, will continue to be referred to searchers 
in the Research Library’s Reference Depart¬ 
ment. 

In terms of use of space to enhance service, in 
the Theater Arts Libary we are working on a 
redesign of space to discuss with the depart¬ 
ment faculty library committee. We hope, by 
making appropriate materials available for 
browsing, to show library users a broader view 
of what is available. We are interested, when 
appropriate, in direct user access to the materi¬ 
als. With faculty and staff input, we have modi¬ 
fied the interior of the Architecture & Urban 
Planning Library, adding an area of new 
shelves, establishing a serials section, a com¬ 
fortable seating area, and accommodating about 
two years of collection growth. I look forward to 
working with campus groups in preparing plans 
for expanded space for the Music Library. 

The challenge facing branch libraries is to 
combine the intimacy of a small college library 
with the breadth and depth of a university re¬ 
search library. We must integrate the immedi¬ 
acy of a research branch library devoted to an 
individual discipline with access to the exten¬ 
sive resources of a comprehensive research li¬ 
brary. The friendliness and helpfulness of the 
branch library staff help to promote this integra¬ 
tion. While each branch library gives the user a 
reassuring sense of boundaries, each branch is 
still a unit of the whole. We want our users to 
have the advantage of both the special branch 
services and the central services of the UCLA 
libraries. I look forward to working with the fac¬ 
ulty, students, and staff to ensure this advan¬ 
tage. 
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Bulla aurea. Venice: Jenson, 1477. f.27 r showing the colophon. 
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Special Collections Adds Rarity to Ahmanson-Murphy Collection 

of Early Italian Printing 


On May 10, 1985, Sotheby’s in London of¬ 
fered one of the rarest fifteenth-century Vene¬ 
tian imprints ever to come upon the market at 
auction. Charles IV’s Bulla a urea, printed in 
Venice by Nicolas Jenson in 1477, was the only 
book that the transplanted Frenchman printed 
in the German language, all his other books ap¬ 
pearing in Latin or Italian. This copy is one of 
three or four copies known to survive. Laurence 
Witten Rare Books, one of the long-time suppli¬ 
ers of important additions to the Ahmanson- 
Murphy Collection of Early Italian Printing, 
ably represented UCLA at the sale and cast the 
winning bid on behalf of the University Library. 

The work is a small folio of twenty-seven 
leaves, thirty-five lines, double column, in 
Jenson’s type 93 G A as identified by the British 
Museum’s Catalogue of Books Printed in the 
XVth Century, pt. V (hereafter BMC,V). The 
Golden Bull or Laws of Charles IV were pro¬ 
claimed in 1356 at Nuremberg and concerned 
the system of electing German kings. The proc¬ 
lamation set forth seven electors and decreed 
who could be an elector. Jenson’s edition is the 
third in German, the previous two both having 
been printed in Nuremberg by Creussner in 
1474 and by Koberger in 1477 a few months 
before the appearance of the Venetian edition. 
Witten thinks that Jenson’s edition may be the 
earliest book printed in German in Venice. 

Issues such as whether this is the first Vene¬ 
tian book printed in German, or where the other 
copies are, or even why Jenson printed this in 
the first place are matters for further research. 
We know, for example, that Jenson accepted 
German financial support and formed a com¬ 
pany “Nicolai Jenson et Socii’’ in 1473 
(BMC,V,x). The colophon of the Bulla aurea 
translates “The golden bull of Charles [or Karl] 
IV, Holy Roman Emperor, printed by the ex¬ 
pense and diligence of Nicolas Jenson of Gaul at 
Venice. 1477.’’ (See lower right column in pho¬ 
tograph.) Witten suggests that work may have 
been done at the behest of the German backers, 
or Jenson may have printed the book as a gift or 
keepsake for his supporters. Both possibilities 
could explain why it is in German. 

The issues of what other copies still survive 
and what the provenance of this copy might be 


are also curious. Neither the British Library nor 
any North American library holds a copy of the 
Bulla aurea, so our usual sources of the BMC,V 
and Goff serve no purpose beyond the BMC.V’s 
recording of the Jenson typeface mentioned 
above. The earliest recording of a copy of this 
work appears in George Wolfgang Panzer’s 
Annalen der altern deutschen Literatur (Nu- 
remberg-Leipzig, 1788-1804), 1.98.79. Here Pan¬ 
zer records the copy in the university library at 
Gottingen. He repeats this citation in his 
Annales Typographici (Nuremberg, 1793), 
IV.431.277b, calling the work “Editio haec 
rarissima extat ...” In his 1802 supplement to 
the recordings of old German literature, Panzer 
records a second copy at a library in Cologne 
(Zusatse.37.79). 

Later in the nineteenth century, Ludwig Hain 
locates the Vatican copy in his Bepertorium 
bibliographicum, 1826-38, 4079, but does not 
pick up the Gottingen or Cologne copies. Nei¬ 
ther do his successors, Copinger (1895-1902) or 
Reichling (1905- ). It is also curious that the 
Italian bibliography of incunabula, Indice 
generale degli Incunaboli, 1943-72, and its sup¬ 
plements of 1960,1963, and 1981, do not record 
the Vatican copy which Hain cites. We are also 
out of luck with the Gesamt Katalog der 
Wiegendrucke, which under Bulla aurea says 
“see Karl IV.” The GKW is not “gesamt,” howev¬ 
er, but is published only into the f’s at this point. 
Witten has mentioned notes of other copies at 
Basel and Lindau, but these are unrecorded in 
the standard bibliographies and will require 
further exploration. 

Because the Panzer citations are now almost 
two hundred years old, we have not as yet veri¬ 
fied whether the Gottingen and Cologne copies 
are still in their reported libraries. We also do 
not have complete provenance information on 
our copy now. Sotheby’s reported the consigner 
of our copy as “a continental owner,” but 
whether it belonged to a private owner, or was 
an unrecorded library copy, or one of the re¬ 
corded German copies, remains unsolved. Fur¬ 
ther physical evidence in our copy to identify, 
including bookplates, library shelf markings, 
and manuscript leaves bound in, should trace 
the path of our book from Jenson’s shop in Ven¬ 
ice in 1477 to the London sale this past May. 
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Jenson’s Bulla aurea complements two of the 
most active and significant collections support¬ 
ing Renaissance studies anywhere, the 
Ahmanson-Murphy Collections of Aldine Im¬ 
prints and of Early Italian Printing. We can jus¬ 
tify our collection development by looking to 
the activity in UCLA’s Center for Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies, and the recent creations of 
the Hammer chair in Leonardo Studies and the 


Murphy chair in Italian Renaissance Studies. 
The justification remains unfulfilled though 
without the means, and once again we look with 
gratitude to the Ahmanson Foundation and Dr. 
Franklin D. Murphy, who have given us the 
means to get the very best research resources at 
UCLA. 


D.S.Z. 


Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by): Cozened into knowledge: Selections from 
the Childrens Book Collection. On display from 
October 1 through December 31. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): In hac exhibitione 
haec continentur: Selections from the 
Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine fr Early Italian 
Printing Collections. On display from October 1 
through December 31. 

In the Biomedical Library: The Banks’ 
Florilegium: Botanical Engravings Docu¬ 
menting the Voyage of Joseph Banks and Cap¬ 
tain Cook, 1768-1771, featuring selections from 
the Australian sections of this monumental 
publication and materials from the Department 
of Special Collections and the Museum of Cul¬ 
tural History. On display through October 6. 
The Biomedical Library: Information Center in 


Motion. On display from October 7 through De¬ 
cember 13. 
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MELVYL™ Online Catalog Expands at UCLA 


The UCLA Library is now expanding hereto¬ 
fore limited access to MELVYL™, the Universi¬ 
ty of California’s online union catalog, follow¬ 
ing installation this summer of telecommunica¬ 
tion equipment by the Division of Library 
Automation in the Office of the President. The 
new equipment facilitates interactive terminal 
access between UCLA libraries and the 
MELVYL™ computer in University Hall. 

Thirty-one MELVYL™ catalog terminals are 
being installed in the first phase of a planned 
campuswide expansion. Public terminals are or 
will soon be available in the Architecture & Urban 
Planning, Art, Biomedical, Chemistry, College, 
Education & Psychology, Engineering & Math¬ 
ematical Sciences, Geology, Law, Management, 
Physics, Theater Arts, and University Research 
Libraries, and the Public Affairs Service. Plan¬ 
ning is currently in progress for the placement 
of a satellite dish at UCLA which will expand 
the telecommunications network so that many 
more terminals can be made available to UCLA 
Library users. 

The concept of an online union catalog pro¬ 
viding access to bibliographic information from 
all campus libraries was first enunciated in The 
University of California Libraries: A Plan 
for Development, published in 1977. The 
MELVYL™ online catalog has since been devel¬ 
oped by the Division of Library Automation in 
Berkeley. 

At this time, the MELVYL™ online catalog 
includes 1.9 million book records; many thou¬ 
sands more are added each month from ma¬ 
chine-readable cataloging records from all 
campuses. Information for fully cataloged 


books at libraries on the nine campuses, as well 
as some book records from the California State 
Library, are included in the MELVYL™ 
database. In addition, summary holdings infor¬ 
mation for 529,000 periodicals held by the Uni¬ 
versity of California libraries, the California 
State Universities and Colleges, Stanford Uni¬ 
versity, and the University of Southern Califor¬ 
nia is available in the periodicals file, an online 
version of the microfiche publication, Califor¬ 
nia Academic Libraries List of Serials (CALLS). 

There are significant differences between the 
MELVYL™ online catalog and ORION, the 
UCLA Library’s local online information sys¬ 
tem. The MELVYL™ catalog provides access to 
information on cataloged books owned by all 
UC libraries while ORION is limited to UCLA 
Library holdings. ORION, however, contains in¬ 
formation on all materials from the moment 
they are ordered through processing, and cata¬ 
loging records for music scores, audiovisual 
materials, and other non-book formats, as well 
as books. Although the MELVYL™ catalog pro¬ 
vides summary holdings information for 
periodicals, updated several times a year, ORI¬ 
ON provides current detailed holdings informa¬ 
tion generated each day as new issues are 
checked in. Materials sent to the bindery are 
also so noted in ORION. 

Weekly seminars are being offered by the Ref¬ 
erence Department in the University Research 
Library for users who want to learn to search the 
MELVYL™ catalog through the new public ter¬ 
minals. Assistance in using the catalog is also 
available from reference librarians in all librar¬ 
ies with MELVYL™ catalog terminals. 

J.Z., G.W. 
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A New Library Administrator 


Karin Wittenborg was appointed Assistant 
University Librarian for Collection Develop¬ 
ment on March 4,1985. She came to UCLA from 
Stanford University where she was Curator of 
the Social Sciences Collections and, most re¬ 
cently, Chief Librarian in the General Reference 
Department. In 1981-82, while at Stanford, 
Wittenborg was a Council on Library Resources 
Intern at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech¬ 
nology. Earlier in her career she held library 
positions at the State University of New York at 
Albany and Buffalo. Wittenborg received her 
B.A. from Brown University, her M.L.S. from 
SUNY Buffalo, and completed coursework at 
the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, the Uni¬ 
versity of Pittsburgh, and SUNY Albany. 

The following interview was conducted by 
Dale Treleven, Director of the Oral History Pro¬ 
gram. 

DT: What are the responsibilities of your posi¬ 
tion? 

KW: I have direct responsibility for a corps of 
bibliographers who work in the University Re¬ 
search Library. Each bibliographer has a combi¬ 
nation of subject, language, and geographic area 
expertise. In addition, I’m responsible for co¬ 
ordinating the collection development work 
carried out by selection officers, in all units of 
the UCLA Library system, who serve as liaisons 
with departments, research centers, and insti¬ 
tutes and make decisions on what materials are 
acquired for the Library. I also have line respon¬ 
sibility for the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions, including the Oral History Program and 
the University Archives. 

Preservation of the library collections is an¬ 
other component of my position. Here at UCLA, 
as elsewhere, we are faced with the frightening 
reality that a considerable portion of our collec¬ 
tion is deteriorating and will soon be unusable 
unless systematic preservation efforts are made. 

DT: Please give me examples of deterioration. 

KW: The most dramatic deterioration results 
from fire or flood and most libraries have disas¬ 
ter-preparedness plans and procedures to pro¬ 
tect materials in these situations. 



Karin Wittenborg 


Another cause of deterioration has to do with 
paper quality. Starting in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, paper manufacturers re¬ 
placed rag with wood pulp. We have discovered 
that the resulting high acid content has made 
the paper so fragile that materials printed then 
are literally turning to dust on the shelves. Our 
older materials are in much better condition. 

We have a number of options for endangered 
materials: if they’re still in print we may replace 
them with volumes printed on better quality 
paper, we may microfilm them, or we may pur¬ 
chase microfilm. The Library of Congress and 
other agencies are experimenting with mass 
deacidification for library materials and we are 
all eager to learn about the results of this re¬ 
search effort. 

A final kind of deterioration has to do with 
extraordinarily heavy use of certain materials. 
And although mutilation of materials is not, 
strictly speaking, caused by the above factors, it 
is an issue which concerns all library staff. 
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DT: Is preservation going on throughout the 
entire University of California system? 

KW: At this point, while the University of Cali¬ 
fornia Libraries all are committed to preserva¬ 
tion, the State has not allocated specific funds 
to support this important activity. We hope that 
in the next couple of years a regular, formal pro¬ 
gram will be established and that we can make 
the most efficient use of funds by cooperating 
regionally and not duplicating expensive 
equipment. There’s a big national effort, too, 
and one of the things I’ll be looking for is foun¬ 
dation or federal money to preserve collections 
in which UCLA is especially strong and which 
are both an asset locally and nationally. 

DT: What are your impressions of the library 
collections here at UCLA? 

KW: In the short time I’ve been here, I have not 
yet had the opportunity to become extremely 
knowledgeable about all of our collections. 
What impresses me the most is how the collec¬ 
tion as a whole has achieved a remarkably high 
stature in an incredibly short time. I don’t know 
of another library which has gained this distinc¬ 
tion in just over half a century. While sifting 
through my predecessor’s files, I can see that the 
collection is the result of the diligent efforts of 
library staff, faculty, the university administra¬ 
tion, and a host of friends of the Library. 

DT: UCLA has a very decentralized library sys¬ 
tem with a number of branch libraries. Does 
this present particular challenges to you in the 
area of collection development? 

KW: Not really, because I think that decentral¬ 
ization is typical of institutions of UCLA’s size 
and complexity. In fact, some large universities 
have even more branch libraries than does 
UCLA. In some ways, decentralization may 
pose more difficulties for the users, especially 
those involved in interdisciplinary research, 
since all the materials they need may not be 
housed in one library. Someone’s primary li¬ 
brary may be the one closest in proximity or the 
one in which most of the materials may be 
found, but that individual may have to go to 
several other libraries to find everything UCLA 
has on a specific topic. 

One thing that concerns me is duplication of 


library materials. We must keep it to a reason¬ 
able minimum in order to maximize our re¬ 
sources. ORION, the Library’s online informa¬ 
tion system, has made this easy for librarians, 
who know up to the minute what materials have 
been ordered by any library on campus. Re¬ 
searchers may consult ORION in campus librar¬ 
ies or from office or home microcomputers and 
find out exactly where needed materials are lo¬ 
cated. 

DT: Are there areas in which UCLA’s collec¬ 
tions might be improved? 

KW: Absolutely! I think in any library that is 
this young and that has grown so rapidly there 
are bound to be gaps and weaknesses. In fact, 
there are gaps and weaknesses in any academic 
library. The University of California has begun 
to participate in the North American Collec¬ 
tions Inventory Project, which is, essentially, an 
assessment of collections in research libraries. 
We will be looking at our collections to deter¬ 
mine areas of strength, and in so doing we will 
also identify areas which need further develop¬ 
ment. Moreover, the inventory will assist in 
identifying the libraries in the UC system which 
have the strongest collections and thereby help 
us determine how to best use preservation 
funds. We want to avoid preserving the same 
books at every campus; by coordinating this ef¬ 
fort we can stretch all available resources to in¬ 
clude a larger pool. 

DT: What is another major challenge faced by 
academic research libraries today and in the 
future? 

KW: The need to balance growth of collections 
and availability of space to house them is a ma¬ 
jor problem. By their nature, research libraries 
cannot attain a certain size and then simply 
maintain it. On the other hand, prime space can¬ 
not reasonably be assigned to house all the col¬ 
lections at the expense of other academic en¬ 
deavors. The University of California has ad¬ 
dressed this dilemma by establishing two 
regional storage facilities. The Northern Facili¬ 
ty is located in Richmond; the Southern Region¬ 
al Library Facility (SRLF), due to open in late- 
1986, will be located on the UCLA campus and 
will serve the needs of the Irvine, Riverside, San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, and UCLA campuses. By 
legislative mandate we are committed to make 
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an initial deposit of 2.1 million volumes and an 
additional 90,000 volumes every year there¬ 
after. The SRLF offers us a secure and climate- 
controlled environment for low-use materials. 

The challenge is to identify those materials 
which can be housed in the SRLF with the least 
inconvenience to users. Library selectors will 
be working closely with faculty to identify 
those materials and to develop long-term strate¬ 
gies for the efficient transfer of those materials. 

DT: As you look down the road five years, what 
would you like to see accomplished? 

KW: I’d like to see systematic assessment of our 
collections for strengths and weaknesses take 
place on an ongoing basis so that we will be able 
to say, with reasonable assurance, to what de¬ 
gree we are supporting UCLA’s educational and 
research programs. As educational and research 
programs change, we need to fine tune our col¬ 
lection policies. Above all, we need to allocate 


dollars to support programs in a balanced way. I 
trust that as we gain more experience with 
nonbook formats, including publications 
which are beginning to appear in electronic, 
video disk, or compact disk forms, we will be 
incorporating them into our collections. 

I look forward to the establishment of an orga¬ 
nized preservation program in cooperation 
with the other UC libraries. And I would like to 
see a development campaign to support some of 
the extraordinary work done in the Library. We 
really have to seek endowment money or out¬ 
side support to give our special library pro¬ 
grams greater flexibility and to help make our 
collections even more distinguished than they 
are now. Outside support enables us to take ad¬ 
vantage of unique opportunities, such as the 
purchase of exceptional collections. I hope that 
donors and others who provide this support 
will also help us with the considerable costs 
involved in processing such collections so that 
all our users may have access to them. 


Cozened into Knowledge: Selections (mostly eighteenth-century) 

from the Children’s Book Collection 


On exhibit in the University Research Library, 
Main Lobby, through December 31. 

“Thus children may be cozened into a knowl¬ 
edge of the letters; be taught to read, without 
perceiving it to be anything but a sport. . .”— 
John Locke, Some Thoughts Concerning Educa¬ 
tion 

Before the middle of the eighteenth century 
there were few books written specifically for the 
pleasure of children. Children did, of course, 
read school texts, the Bible, chapbooks, and 
fiction written for adults, such as Valentine 
and Orson, Gulliver’s Travels, and Pilgrim’s 
Progress. During this period a few publishers 
such as Thomas Boreman saw the possibilities 
of a market in children’s books and issued a few 
volumes, but other publishers failed to follow 
his lead. 

By the late-1740s, John Newbery began pro¬ 


ducing a small but steady stream of well-de¬ 
signed and attractively bound works intended 
especially for young readers. They proved to be 
commercially successful, thanks in part to 
Newbery’s shrewd and shameless advertising 
practices. (Within his publications he styled 
himself as the genial old friend of children ev¬ 
erywhere or as the philanthropic bookseller 
who wrote many little books for them.) After his 
death in 1767, his descendants continued to 
publish children’s books until 1801, when Eliz¬ 
abeth Newbery, widow of John’s nephew Fran¬ 
cis, sold the firm to her business manager, John 
Harris. 

Although Harris remained at the famous old 
premises on the corner of Saint Paul’s church 
yard and continued the Newbery tradition of 
stocking the Juvenile Library with a wide selec¬ 
tion of elegant books and stationery, he had 
clear ideas about what kinds of books children 
enjoyed. Like John Newbery, he believed that 
his books ought both to form the morals of 
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Original wash illustration for The lily: A book for children (London: Printed for J. Harris, 1808). The Department of Special Collections has 
21 (of 23) original sketches for the book’s illustrations: its copy of the book is the only one recorded. 


young readers and stimulate their imaginations. 
But the real secret to Harris’ success was fine 
illustration: his publications are filled with 
charming wood and copperplate engravings, of¬ 
ten beautifully colored by hand. 

At the same time, booksellers also offered 
printed novelties for children’s amusement: 
miniature or portable libraries; jigsaw puzzles; 
harlequinades (which frequently depicted 
scenes from popular plays); table games to be 
played for fun or to teach geography, history, or 
arithmetic; and story books with paper dolls 
and costumes loosely inserted. Like the chil¬ 
dren’s books of Newbery and Harris, these nov¬ 
elties also document the trend to provide chil¬ 
dren with what educators in the late-eighteenth 
and early-nineteenth centuries called “rational 
amusements.” 


The exhibit in the Research Library is not a 
comprehensive survey of children’s literature, 
rather it has been designed to indicate the scope 
of materials available for research in the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections. As a rule, early 
children’s books have not survived in large 
numbers—their original owners were, after all, 
rarely bibliophiles. Furthermore, juveniles 
were not actively collected until this century. 
Thus, many of the books displayed are extreme¬ 
ly rare; others are unrecorded. The exhibit em¬ 
phasizes the years between 1740 and 1825, the 
time when the Newbery and Harris firms flour¬ 
ished; about a third of the material on display 
was issued by one of these two firms. A number 
of the Newbery imprints come from the juvenile 
library of John Ludford and his sister Elizabeth, 
the only such eighteenth-century collection 
known to have survived—along with the wood- 
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en box covered with Dutch floral gilt paper in 
which the two children kept their books. Text¬ 
books have been excluded for the most part. 

The works of two important writers of the 
early-nineteenth century, Maria Edgeworth and 
Mrs. Mary Sherwood, are shown as a study in 
contrast. Following the educational theories of 
Rousseau as modified by her father and his 
friend Thomas Day, Maria Edgeworth depicts 
the consequences of folly in her moral tales and 
novels for children. Because of her shrewd un¬ 
derstanding of children, her ear for dialogue 
and lively style, her works are still appealing 
today. An Evangelist tract writer, Mrs. Sher¬ 
wood emphasizes the doctrine of universal de¬ 
pravity and illustrates the consequences of sin 
with the kinds of domestic incidents which 


children could easily relate to. A vivid writer, 
her realistic and dramatic depictions of fright¬ 
ening scenes now strike us as unsuitable for 
younger children; however, her works were 
widely read until the First World War. 

Rosanne Tricoles 

This exhibition was organized by Rosanne 
Tricoles, as part of her course work in the Grad¬ 
uate School of Library & Information Science, 
and was augmented and installed by Andrea 
Immel, Department of English. A brief listing of 
the 180 items on display is available for $.50 at 
the Cashier’s Window in the University Re¬ 
search Library, or for $1.00 by mail from Mrs. 
Attait Meleika, Library Accounting Office, 
11360-B University Research Library. 


Programs in Medical Classics Begins Third Season 


The third season of the UCLA Programs in 
Medical Classics was launched on October 8 
with a talk on Medicine in the Bible by Peter J. 
Chopivsky, M.D., Assistant Professor of Family 
Medicine, UCLA. The program was introduced 
by Giorgio Buccellati, Professor of the Ancient 
Near East and of History, UCLA. 

This year’s series consists of seven talks given 
over the course of the academic year. Designed 
to enhance an appreciation of the ties between 
famous medical writings, clinical practice, ba¬ 
sic research, and humanistic scholarship, the 
series aims to bring together an interested and 
convivial group of Southern California medical 
bibliophiles, clinicians, medical faculty, staff, 
students, and guests to read, discuss, and exam¬ 
ine texts that embody significant advances in 
clinical practice and the medical sciences. Each 
program lasts one hour and features two speak¬ 
ers: one who provides an introduction to the 
work being discussed and one who then ex¬ 
plores in detail the scientific and clinical mean¬ 
ing of the text, and its significance in the light of 
present-day medical practice. 



The logo for Programs in Medical Classics, taken from a French 
Hortus Sanitatis of c. 1500, represents the series’ dual-presentation 
format and its focus on the medical text. 
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Those on the series mailing list who indicate 
that they will be attending a lecture are sent an 
abridged form of the text to be discussed. At the 
end of the lecture, the speaker and audience 
adjourn to the Rare Book Room in the Biomed¬ 
ical Library for sherry, conversation, and an op¬ 
portunity to view books associated with the 
evening’s topic. Those who wish to may also 
attend a Dutch treat dinner at the Faculty Center 
with the speakers after the sherry-hour. Over 
dessert and coffee, participants have an op¬ 
portunity to query the speakers and discuss 
the evening’s topic freely. (Tram service is 
provided.) 

The remaining programs for 1985-1986 are: 

Tuesday, November 12. 

Lusitanus et al.: Portuguese Jewish Medicine 
in the Renaissance. 

Boris Catz, M.D., Clinical Professor of 
Medicine, USC School of Medicine, 
Clinical Chief of Endocrinology, Cedars- 
Sinai Medical Center. 

Introduction by Carroll B. Johnson, Profes¬ 
sor of Spanish Literature, UCLA. 

Tuesday, December 3. 

At the Dawn of Modern Psychiatry: Vincenzo 
Chiarugi’s Della Pazzia [On insanity] 
(1793 J. 

George Mora, M.D., Medical Director of the 
Astor Home for Children, Rhinebeck, 
New York, Research Affiliate in History 
of Medicine, Yale University School of 
Medicine. 

Introduction by Dora Weiner, Adjunct Pro¬ 
fessor of Medical Humanities, Depart¬ 
ment of Psychiatry and Biobehavioral 
Science, UCLA. 

Banquet in Honor of Franklin D. Murphy, 
M.D., at the James E. West Center. Master of 
Ceremonies: Jacob Zeitlin. 

Tuesday, January 14. 

Albrecht von Haller (1708-1777): Anatomist. 
Willem Luyendijk, M.D., Professor of 
Neurosurgery, Emeritus, Leiden Univer¬ 
sity, the Netherlands. 

Introduction by George Rousseau, Profes¬ 
sor of English, UCLA, Clark Professor for 
1985-86. 


Tuesday, February 11. 

Li Shih-Chen (1518-1593): The Prince of 

Pharmacists. 

Irwin Ziment, M.D., Professor and Chief, 
Department of Medicine, Olive View 
Medical Center, UCLA School of Medi¬ 
cine. 

Introduction by Richard C. Rudolph, Pro¬ 
fessor Emeritus of East Asian Languages 
and Culture, UCLA. 

Tuesday, March 11. 

Rudolph Virchow (1821-1902): From Cellular 

to Social Pathology. 

Lester Breslow, M.D., M.P.H., Professor and 
Dean Emeritus, School of Public Health, 
UCLA. 

Introduction by Robert G. Frank, Jr., Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Medical History 
and History, UCLA. 

Tuesday, May 13. 

Medical Education. 

MacGhee Harvey, M.D., Professor and Chief 
Emeritus, Johns Hopkins Medical School. 

Introduction by Robert G. Frank, Jr., Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Medical History 
and History, UCLA. 

For further information about these pro¬ 
grams or to be added to the series mailing list, 
telephone (213) 825-6940. 

V.S. 
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Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by): Cozened into Knowledge: Selections (most¬ 
ly eighteenth-century) from the Children’s Book 
Collection. On display through December 31. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): In hac exhibitione 
haec continentur: Selections from the 
Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine &■ Early Italian 
Printing Collections. On display through De¬ 
cember 31. 

In the Biomedical Library: The Biomedical Li¬ 
brary: Information Center in Motion, an exhibit 


describing the services and accomplishments of 
the Biomedical Library Staff. On display 
through December 31. 

In the William Andrews Clark Memorial Li¬ 
brary: Shady Practices & Warm Regards: An 
Exhibit of Wise Forgeries for the International 
Association of Bibliophiles. On display 
through December 16. 

In the Education & Psychology Library: Wel¬ 
come Bruins, an instructional exhibit. On dis¬ 
play through December 31. 
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Woodcut depicting the gathering of frankincense from the great Renaissance physician 
Ambroise Pare’s Opera of 1582, from the Biomedical Library’s History and Special Collections 
Division. 
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Richard C. Rudolph Subject of New Oral History Volume 


“Creating an Oriental Languages Department 
and Library’’ is the title of the oral history vol¬ 
ume for Professor Emeritus Richard C. Rudolph 
recently completed by the Library’s Oral Histo¬ 
ry Program. The volume is the transcription of 
an extensive taped interview with the UCLA 
Oriental studies founder who retired from ac¬ 
tive teaching in 1976 and now makes his home 
in Brentwood. 

When Rudolph came to UCLA in 1947 to es¬ 
tablish an academic program in Oriental stud¬ 
ies, he discovered that the UCLA Library had 
but one book in Chinese: a Shanghai telephone 
directory. Rudolph soon learned that, in addi¬ 
tion to being UCLA’s first Professor of Chinese, 
he was expected to be departmental secretary 
and typist as well as department chairman. 
Nevertheless, Rudolph spent the next twenty- 
eight years creating a major Oriental studies 
program, which soon became one of the best in 
the nation. UCLA’s Richard C. Rudolph Orien¬ 
tal Library was formally named on April 10, 
1981 in honor of Rudolph’s most substantial 
and distinguished efforts in the building of the 
collection. 

Rudolph’s oral history also includes the story 
of his career as a discriminating collector of 
books, manuscripts, archaeological treasures, 
and art. 

An especially gripping chapter tells how he 
made his first trip to China, arriving there si¬ 
multaneously with the downfall of the Nation¬ 
alist government. Rudolph had planned to en¬ 
roll in an intensive course in spoken Chinese at 
the noted North China Union Language School, 
but he and other foreigners were advised to 
leave the country. Rudolph left Peking, but 
elected to remain in China, going deeper into 
the western regions. The chronicle of his book¬ 
buying adventures rivals any modern adventure 
novel. 

Rudolph earned his bachelor’s, master’s, and 
Ph.D. degrees at UC Berkeley and undertook a 
crash program in Japanese language training un¬ 
der the auspices of the U.S. Navy in 1941. Be¬ 
fore coming to UCLA, he taught for two years at 
the University of Toronto and served as Assis¬ 
tant Keeper of Far Eastern Antiquities. After re- 



Richard C. Rudolph, Professor Emeritus, East Asian Languages and 
Cultures 


tiring, Rudolph was recalled for the director¬ 
ship of the UC Education Abroad Program at the 
Chinese University of Hong Kong and served in 
the post from 1977 to 1979. Today he remains 
active in research, publishing, and cataloging 
his extensive personal library. 

The interviewer for the Rudolph oral history 
was Kenneth D. Klein, who holds a Ph.D. in 
Chinese history and a master’s in library sci¬ 
ence, both from UCLA. At the time of the inter¬ 
view, Klein was a library school student work¬ 
ing in the Oral History Program as a Gold Shield 
intern. 

UCLA’s Oral History Program is an organized 
research unit attached to the Library’s Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections. The program was 
established in 1959 to further the Library’s ef¬ 
forts at documenting regional history, and has 
since become a national leader in the field of 
oral history. More than 300 interviews with 
prominent individuals have been collected and 
preserved. Any of the bound interviews may be 
read at the Department of Special Collections in 
the University Research Library. 

Natalie Hall 

Office of Public Communications 
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“Joy Laughed in His Bones” 


It takes a lifetime to judge the forces that 
make a life, and however more thorough 
other biographers may be, my testament 
must be with whatever words I have left 
after all the years of riches through know¬ 
ing Mac. I can only look back on him grate¬ 
fully as he seemed to me: a man of grace and 
awkwardness, bravado and serenity; prodi¬ 
gious at work and play; loving to friends 
and bitter to enemies; extravagantly decep¬ 
tive and deeply honest. 

With these words, Margaret Ringnalda, in her 
memoir of C.F. MacIntyre, “Joy Laughed in His 
Bones,” expressed the vivid memories which 
still sustain the friends of the late poet and 
translator. In a ceremony in the Department of 
Special Collections on September 26, 1984, an 
oil portrait of Carlyle Ferren MacIntyre (1890- 
1967) was formally presented to the University 
by the noted San Francisco artist, James Calla¬ 
han, through a bequest by the late Robert Payne. 
MacIntyre, Professor of English Literature at Oc¬ 
cidental College, UCLA, and UC Berkeley, was 
best known for his poetry and his translations of 
Baudelaire, Verlaine, and Rilke. For the presen¬ 
tation, many of his friends gathered to join his 
widow, Marian Spearman MacIntyre, to remem¬ 
ber “Mac,” from his days at Occidental to his 
years in Paris at the Cafe du Dome. 

In his first academic appointment as Instruc¬ 
tor of English at Occidental College in 1924, 
MacIntyre was a colorful and intimidating fig¬ 
ure. Lawrence Clark Powell, in his book, The 
Poet and the Professor, described MacIntyre in 
the classroom. 

MacIntyre never sat at his desk to lecture, 
although sometimes he sat on it. Mostly his 
six-feet, 160-pound frame stalked around 
the room like an angry stork. He arrived as 
the bell rang, threw down his briefcase and 
black Stetson, glared at us and demanded, 
“Anybody want to talk?” Of course no one 
dared. His face relaxed in a satanic smile. 
“So my little Christians are content, are 
they?” he mocked, then seized a piece of 
chalk and while expounding over his 
shoulder on the paganism of Meredith and 
Hardy, he proceeded to cover the black¬ 
board with a strange shorthand. Then he 


would turn, perch on the corner of his desk 
and interpret his hieroglyphics to prove 
how our ethics and ideas came from the 
Greeks and the Jews and ever farther from 
India and the Orient. 

MacIntyre’s years at Occidental were turbu¬ 
lent, and he left for UCLA in 1928. He was part 
of an exchange of instructors which was felt to 
be mutually beneficial for both the individuals 
and institutions involved. Once again Mac¬ 
Intyre’s irreverant attitude and noncomformist 
spirit clashed with some of his more conserva¬ 
tive colleagues, and he left UCLA for UC Berke¬ 
ley in 1938 in what would be his last academic 
appointment. After controversy similar to that 
at Occidental and UCLA, MacIntyre left the 
University of California. 

Although MacIntyre’s academic career was 
often controversial, his scholarship and dedica¬ 
tion to teaching were faultless. Many of his clos¬ 
est friendships were formed at Occidental and 
UCLA. Ward Ritchie and Lawrence Clark 
Powell first met MacIntyre while students at Oc¬ 
cidental College where Mac taught from 1924- 



Portrait of C.F. MacIntyre by James Callahan, Department of Special 
Collections 
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MacIntyre in Paris, ca. 1960, Department of Special Collections 


1928. Margaret Ringnalda had perhaps the earli¬ 
est memories of Mac. She met him in 1918 on 
her first day at Polytechnic High School in Los 
Angeles where he was the English instructor 
“who graded hard,” later studied with him at 
UCLA, and remained a close friend for the rest 
of his life. Louis Epstein spoke warmly of 
MacIntyre’s love for books and his resilience 
after a disastrous flood destroyed his library, 
and August Fruge remembered with affection 
his association with MacIntyre as Director of 
the University of California Press which pub¬ 
lished many of his translations. 

MacIntyre’s dedication to literature, and po¬ 
etry in particular, remained a lifelong commit¬ 
ment. His first book of poems, The Brimming 
Cup and Other Potsherds, was published in 
1930 by his former student, Ward Ritchie. Po¬ 
ems [Macmillan] appeared in 1934, Cafes and 
Cathedrals, [Oxford University Press] in 1939, 
and The Black Bull [Decker Press] in 1942. Ox¬ 
ford University Press also issued English Prose 
of the Romantic Period, selected and edited by 
Majl Ewing and MacIntyre. In 1938, he was 
awarded a Guggenheim Fellowship to work on 
his translation of Goethe’s Faust, which New 
Directions published in 1941. In 1948, he re¬ 
ceived a Fulbright Fellowship to continue work 
on his translations which were characterized by 
precise and graceful English verse which cap¬ 
tured the sense and spirit of the original work. 
His translations of Rilke, Baudelaire, and 
Mallarme, published by the University of Cali¬ 
fornia Press, ca. 1950-1961, were critically 


praised. In addition to these academic pursuits, 
MacIntyre found time to write a children’s sto¬ 
ry, The Pig That Ate Truffles, [Golden Press, 
1963], dedicated to his granddaughter, Jocelyn 
Daphne MacIntyre, and another book of poems, 
Tiger of Time [Trident Press, 1965], dedicated to 
Marian Spearman MacIntyre. 

After leaving the University of California in 
1944, MacIntyre lived in Mexico for a time, col¬ 
lecting native dolls, writing a novel, The Long 
Siesta, and translating the poetry of Sor Juana 
de la Cruz. He returned to Paris, where he had 
spent 1948-1949 as a Fulbright Fellow, and con¬ 
tinued to work on his translations and poetry. 
He became a fixture at the Cafe du Dome. Daniel 
Spicehandler, in a letter to the International 
Herald Tribune, remembered him in this way. 

Those of us of the World War II generation, 
who came to the Dome, will always remem¬ 
ber it for the noted American poet and 
translator, C.F. MacIntyre. Tall, lean and al¬ 
ways in that same sweater, Scotch scarf and 
beret, he would sit at his table on the ter¬ 
race, before him the tobacco-stained sheets 
of a cribbed copy of Goethe’s Faust, Rilke’s 
Sonnets to Orpheus, or a selection from 
Mallarme. For us the Dome will always 
mean Mac. 

The years in Paris were happy and produc¬ 
tive, and he continued to devote himself to lit¬ 
erature, even after suffering an incapacitating 
stroke in 1960 which impaired his vision. With 
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the help of his wife, Marian, and countless 
friends from his cafe days who read aloud to 
him, MacIntyre never lost touch with the world 
he loved. As Robert Payne wrote in his intro¬ 
duction to Tiger of Time, “He believed quite 


firmly that if you peeled away all the skins of 
the universe, you would find in the end nothing 
but joyful and resounding verses.’’ 

L.H. 


Microfilm Sets of Warren Papers Available for Sale 


The Library has prepared microfilm sets 
documenting the participation of Dr. Stafford L. 
Warren in the Manhattan Project and Operation 
Crossroads, together with a register of his per¬ 
sonal papers as a whole. 

Dr. Warren’s distinguished career at UCLA in¬ 
cluded positions as founding Dean of the Medi¬ 
cal School and Vice-Chancellor for Health Sci¬ 
ences. Prior to coming to UCLA, Dr. Warren 
served as Chief, Medical Section and Advisor to 
the Commanding General of the Manhattan 
Project, and then Chief of the Radiological Safe¬ 
ty Section, Joint Task Force One, for the atomic 
bomb tests conducted at Bikini Atoll in the Mar¬ 
shall Islands in 1946. The papers now available 
on film include his correspondence with Gener¬ 
al Leslie Groves and other colleagues, memo¬ 
randa, reports, and photographs. They have 
been filmed in their entirety and are described 
to item level in the register, which also lists, in 
less detail, the rest of his personal papers, most 
of which were donated to the Library by his 
widow, Mrs. Gertrude Warren, in April 1982. 

Apart from a few items of personal memora¬ 
bilia, the collection as a whole comprises Dr. 
Warren’s professional papers and provides 
some documentation for every major phase of 
his career. Roughly half the papers consist of 
glass slides, printed items, photographs, and 
other materials assembled in connection with 
various research interests, which included fever 
therapy, arthritis, and the effects of shock. Al¬ 
though the papers cover the years 1917 to circa 
1980, the bulk of them is for the 1940s onwards, 
including those relating to the Manhattan 
Project and Operation Crossroads, and subse¬ 
quent involvement with issues and consultant 
work arising from Dr. Warren’s experience with 
atomic bomb development and radiation 
effects. 



Colonel Stafford L. Warren coming aboard the U.S.S. Haven, one of 
the vessels which took part in Operation Crossroads in Bikini Atoll, 
Marshall Islands, 1946. From the Department of Special Collection’s 
Stafford Leak Warren Papers, personnel photograph album no. 1, 
Operation Crossroads. 

Copies of the microfilm and/or the register 
may be ordered from Library Photographic Ser¬ 
vices, 34 Powell Library, UCLA, Los Angeles, 
California 90024. The cost is $35 per reel for 
film and $20 for the register, if purchased sepa¬ 
rately, or $500 for the entire set of fifteen reels 
and the register. Tax and shipping charges will 
be added to all orders. A copy of the register is 
also available in the Department of Special 
Collections. 

A.C. 
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Music in the Rotunda 


College Library and the Music Department 
proudly present the UCLA Madrigal Singers in 
“A Twelfth Night Concert of Music of the Sea¬ 
son,” conducted by Donn Weiss. The perfor¬ 
mance will take place in the College Library 
Rotunda, Powell Library Building, on Saturday, 


January 25, 1985, at 8:00 p.m. Tickets are free 
upon request at the College Library Reference 
Desk on the second floor of Powell Library. 

W.N. 


Staff in Print and Program 


Marsha Berman, Associate Music Librarian, 
chaired the Commission on Service and Train¬ 
ing Sessions at the annual meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Association of Music Libraries, Ar¬ 
chives and Documentation Centers in East Ber¬ 
lin, September 10-15. Ms. Berman is also a 
member of the Board of the U.S. Chapter of the 
International Association of Music Libraries. 

Hilda Bohem, a librarian in the Department of 
Special Collections, is the author of an article 
entitled “Nellie Suydam of Glendora: Diary of 
an Ordinary Woman,” published in the South¬ 
ern California Quarterly, Winter 1984. 

Alison Bunting, Biomedical Librarian, has 
been appointed to the National Library of Medi¬ 
cine’s Planning Panel I — Building and Orga¬ 
nizing the Library’s Collection. The panel, 
chaired by Robert M. Hayes, Dean of UCLA’s 
Graduate School of Library and Information 
Science, is one of five which will provide assis¬ 
tance in the development of NLM’s program for 
the next five year period, in the context of a 
twenty-five-year perspective of the future. 

Wayne Ruwet, from the College Library, pre¬ 
sented a paper on pasteovers in the Florentine 
Codex at the Annual Meeting of the American 
Society for Ethnohistory in Chicago, November 
8 - 10 . 

Louise S. Spear, Director of the UCLA Ethno- 
musicology Archive, recently read a paper she 
authored, entitled “The Role of Ethnographic 
Cylinder Recordings in Understanding and Pre¬ 
serving Culture,” at the International Sympo¬ 
sium on B. Pilsudski’s Phonographic Records. 


The symposium was held at Hokkaido Univer¬ 
sity in Sapporo, Japan, September 16-20. Ms. 
Spear also recently completed a three-year term 
on the Council of the Society for Ethnomusi- 
cology and has been appointed Chair of the So¬ 
ciety’s Archiving Committee. 

Sherry Terzian, Director of the Mental Health 
Information Service, UCLA Neuropsychiatric 
Institute, participated in the conference of the 
World Federation for Mental Health in Brigh¬ 
ton, England, July 14-19. Ms. Terzian conducted 
a seminar on her professional work program for 
outpatients and its future implications and ap¬ 
plicability to other professional situations. 

Dale E. Treleven, Director of the Oral History 
Program, has been named to the editorial board 
of the Oral History Review, the annual publica¬ 
tion of the national Oral History Association. 

Roberta J. Walters, a librarian in the Bio¬ 
medical Library, is the co-author, along with Su¬ 
san J. Barnes, of “Goals, Objectives, and Compe¬ 
tencies for Reference Service: A Training Pro¬ 
gram at the UCLA Biomedical Library,” Bulle¬ 
tin of the Medical Library Association, April 
1985. 


Beginning in 1986, the UCLA Librarian 
will be issued six times per year, for the 
months of January, March, May, July, Sep¬ 
tember, and November. 
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A Look Back at Christmas in Los Angeles 



Photos from the Los Angeies Daily News morgue, Department of Special Collections 


Santa Claus arrives 
in Los Angeles, 1951 



Building a snowman on 
the Miracle Mile, 1955 
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Library Exhibitions 


In the University Research Library (Main Lob¬ 
by): Cozened into knowledge: Selections (most¬ 
ly eighteenth-century) from the Children’s Book 
Collection. On display through January 31. 

In the University Research Library (Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections): In hac exhibitione 
haec continentur: Selections from the 
Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine fr Early Italian 
Printing Collections. On display through Janu¬ 
ary 6. A Bouquet of Victorian Valentines. On 
display during the month of February. 

In the Art Library: Artists’ Book Exhibition 
#14: Self-Published Books, Small Editions, 
Small Publishers: A Group Show. On display 
through January 31. Artists’ Books Exhibition 
#15: Invitational One-of-a-Kind Group Show. 
On display from February 1 through March 3. 
Selections from the Judith Hoffberg Collection 
of Artists’ Books. On display from February 1 
through March 31. 

In the Biomedical Library: Historic Hospitals of 
Europe, 1200-1981. On display from January 6 
through March 27. This exhibit of several hun¬ 
dred photographs and accompanying texts and 
books depicts the combined historical, visual, 
social, religious, and human aspects of the hos¬ 


pital as an institution. The photographs have 
been loaned by Mrs. Grace Goldin, a poet and 
photographer, and the co-author, with John D. 
Thompson, of The Hospital: A Social and Ar¬ 
chitectural History (Yale University Press, 
1975). The rare books on exhibit are from the 
History and Special Collections Division of the 
Biomedical Library. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University 
community, the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
brary, and other friends of the University by 
the Administrative Office, University of 
California Library, Los Angeles 90024. 
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